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CROWNING A BRITISH KING 


By 


HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 


CROWNING—a Cor- 
onation—the solemn 
bestowal of a symbol 
of sovereignty. This 
is the last surviving 
public act which shows 
to a nation, asitshowed 
to their forefathers in 
remote ages, the as- 
sumption of kingship. 
The symbol itself has 
been’ made so beauti- 
ful, so precious, that its name is used 
to signify the office of which it is 
the badge. But it is in 
Darwin would have said, an evo- 
lution from another symbol. If you 
look at the portraits of the earliest known 
kings, those of Assyria and of Egypt, 
you will find only a high cap or head- 
gear, with ‘‘ aigrette,’’ plume, ‘‘ urzeus,’’ 
or other sign denoting that one alone had 
the right to wear that special sign or 
form of head-covering. Uncouth seem 
these towering hats, even when we know 
their meaning and distinguish in one 
the ruler over kingdoms the supposed 
birthplace of the human race, where 
men had power because possessed of 
knowledge and civilization before even 
tgypt had seen the symbols of domin- 
ion of both her upper and her lower 
kingdoms united in the mitre of the 
Pharaohs. And then came beauty in 
design to stamp the coronal, which 
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itself, as- 
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seems to 
have been 
only an or- 
namental 
fillet encir- 
cling the 
head. The 
band of 
leather, or 
grass, or 
palm frond, 
which first was tied round the temples 
to keep the hair from disorder, became 
made of flower wreaths, or of varied 
plants, each having its own fancied 
attribute. And then the Greek, grace- 
ful among mankind as the nautilus 
among shells, made for his women 
golden diadems, which sometimes quite 
encircled the head and became a crown. 
And these, given for ornament and 
for prizes in games or as_ rewards, 
were gradually to bear some resem- 
blance to the leaves and flowers of 
which they were first made. So lilies 
arose on the French crown, and other 
devices in great variety, when the 
golden diadem was the common sign 
of a victor or ruler. And the Romans, 
uniting to the sentiment of loyalty the 
sentiment of worship—for they believed 
the fortunate to be the especial favorites 
of the gods—made for their early kings 
the likeness of rays above the golden 
circlet. The aureole of the saint, a 
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The imperial state crown, set with 
ruby given to the Black Prince 
in 1367, by the King of Castille. 
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circle of light, was another form ex- 
pressing the idea that was already visible 
in the pointed flames of the metal as 
seen arising from the diadem of their 
early kings. 

Religion afterwards came, to anoint 
with sacred oil. The king took to 
himself, or had laid upon him by the 
people, the representation not only of 
the office that was his as their civil ruler, 
but also the attributes of divinity as being 





prove the continuity of thought among 
mankind, it is as much used in our 
crowned democracy of to-day—nay, is 
probably more used in all public docu- 
ments— than it was in the early days of 
the world, when knowledge was a thing 
apart, and ‘‘the man in the street’’ knew 
not of the mysteries of government, and 
religion was more a trick than a truth. 

There were other symbols that may 
have been older. The scepter, for in- 





A new photograph of the crown jewels. At the top is Queen Victoria’s State crown, at the left 
is the Queen Consort's crown, and at the right, the Orb which is placed in the 
King’s hands on Coronation Day. 


the man chosen of Heaven. And so, 
from policy or lightheadedness, Romans 
believed themselves to be divine and 
were worshipped, with sacrifices reeking 
on theiraltars, and theirsubjectsacclaim- 
ing them as immortals. And yet through 
all the changes, from Imperial insanity 
to our English ‘‘ loyal passion for our 
temperate kings,’’ through all the vicis- 
situdes of time, through total alteration 
of circumstance, this symbol of a crown 
still keeps its name and meaning. To 


stance, for this is seen in the hands 
of the ancient priest. Mercury has his 
scepter perhaps because his swiftness 
could annihilate space. There is also 
the throne, as implying rule, and as the 
‘‘ seat of power.’’ But the ‘‘ chair’’ ata 
meeting has an almost similar sense; 
and to the crown alone is the meaning 
of regal authority, however derived, in- 
variably attached. It is this symbol 
which has been worn around the fight- 
ing helmet on the field of battle, and in 
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The coronation procession of King Edward V1. 


all the greatest ceremonies which took 
place in churches. 

















Among the crowns preserving 
the ancient form more than any 
others now worn is the so-called 
iron crown of Lombardy, which 
is thé most treasured national 
possession of the Italian king- 
dom. It is of golden ‘‘ plaques,”’ 
or panels rather longer than they 
are high, but small in size, so as 
not to rise above the top of the 
head. They form, indeed, only a 
jointed band of foliaged, em- 
bossed relief-work, and one nar- 
row wire of iron binds them to- 
gether in the inside—this wire 
having the repute of being ham- 
mered out from one of the nails 
of our Saviour’s cross. It was 
the enlargement of these panels 
in other crowns which led to the 
cross-band or ‘‘closure’’ of the 
crown. Look at the German 
crown and the Austrian, both 
adaptations of that of the old 
Emperors of the ‘‘ Holy Roman 
Empire.’’ When great facets 
or panels are placed on 
the diadem it is well to 
secure them above as well 
as below; and the ‘‘arch 
of empire’’ became the 
symbolic result inthecrown 





And thus in time sovereignty itself 
‘clos- 


was supposed to be shown by the ‘ 


ing’’ of the coronet. The old 
kings would have been aston- 
ished if told that their orna- 
mented diadem or coronet was 
not ‘‘ Royal ’’ because not ‘‘ clos- 
ed.’’ This closure as alone des- 
ignating the monarch from his 
family and the great ones of his 
land, was the invention of me 
dizeval heralds. And so was the 
distinction made in regard to 
jeweling of the crown. The old 
ones were unadorned with stones 
Now the monarch’s crown alone 
is starred with gems, while no 
subject wears anything but the 
old and plain royal gold. ‘‘ A 
line must be drawn somewhere, ”’ 
and the line is drawn at gems! 
It is as well, for we might have 
anewly made Baronet blazing in 


one coruscation of Cape dia 
monds, while a poorer Baron 
next him might have to ‘‘ put 


up with ’’ a mere circlet of tin 
foil garnets, or even of 
nelians and rock crystal, 
such as contented the rude 
kings of the lesser nations 

of medizeval Europe. 
Through such symbolism 
has it been sought to show 
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processions, the feastings, are all at- 
tempts to bring before the eye the as- 
piration of the mind. King John was 
crowned many times, each crowning 
taking place at a different town in Eng- 
land. Each important community was 
to know and recognize him as the new 
king. 

One of the most beautiful ‘‘ sights ”’ 
connected with a crowning is the cere- 
mony performed at Pesth when an Em- 
peror of Austria takes his place as King 
of Hungary, and after the anointing and 
the whole religious ceremony has been 
endured the monarch mounts a white 
charger, and rides accompanied by none, 
but surrounded by his splendidly clad 
nobles and soldiers, to the top of a 
mound, wearing his crown and bearing 
a sword. With the weapon unsheathed, 
he faces his horse, after spurring him 
up the mound, to the four quarters of 
the compass, and raising his blade, he 
lowers it to North, South, East and 
West, in token that all his realm under 
the four quarters of heaven belongs to 
him of right as king, and to the people, 
by whose presence his claim is made 
their own. 

It is curious to note how the at- 
tributes of warrior and priest have 
sometimes been united in the person of 
the people’s chief, and sometimes kept 
separate. The tendency was to regard 
the head of the State as the head of the 
priesthood, and the embodiment of the 
religion acknowledged by the nation. 
Yet the priesthood was distinct, and 
under the supposed orders derived from 
the gods through oracles and mysteries 
closed to the eyes of the people, and 
only revealed to the king ‘by the attend- 
ants in the temples. But the double 
authority to be enjoyed by the assump- 
tion of divine as well as civil power has, 
through all ‘‘regal and ecclesiastical 
antiquity,’’ as Strutt called history, been 
too great a temptation to withstand. 
And still in modern guise, and in a 
rational instead of an aggressive and 
irresponsible manner, the feeling sur- 
vives, and the Emperor of Russia as 
Tsar is the chief of the Church, as, in 
one sense, in our land the Reformed 
Church acclaimed Henry VIII. the De- 
fender of the Faith and head of the 


Church, desiring that no foreign in- 
fluence should through religion warp 
the civil loyalty of Englishmen. 

An archpriest working from without 
the realm, and mixing religion with 
politics, was the cause of the continu- 
ance in modern days of the sentiment 
that the British King should be the 
head of the British Church. It was the- 
same sentiment that, in the days when 
the coronation stone was first brought 
into the land of the Picts from Ireland, 
had made the priesthood of the early 
Church of that country and of Scotland 
declare that theirs was a church inde- 
pendent of Rome, that they derived 
through John and not through Peter, and 
it was indeed a branch of the Church of 
Byzantium. These few sentences show 
what volumes might be written if one 
chose to trace back to their roots the 
rights associated with that crown which 
King Edward has received from his an- 
cestors. In the gray Abbey it flashes once 
again, filled yet more than ever, on 
circlet and arch, with precious stones,the 
trophies of empire throughout the world. 
The Romans had such a crown. So 
had Charles the Great. But stronger in 
reality is the might forthshown by the 
coronal of the British Empire. For 
the crown is now the symbol of the free 
alliance of men living in nations rising 
to greatness in every quarter of the 
earth. Among them are some of the 
oldest, as there are some of the young- 
est, nations. And by their side sits, as 
witness of an Imperial people’s will, 
the day’s ‘‘ Premier,’’ or first min- 
ister of the newest democracy. As long 
as freedom and order are beloved by our 
people, will the symbol be raised to 
brows pledged to continue the labor for 
the rights of man embodied in the mis- 
sion given to the English-speaking na- 
tions—the government by all for all, 
the reign by one for all. The Crown 
has its mediating voice for the ear of 
ministers, the ministers have their guid- 
ing voices for the ear of the voters. The 
Parliaments express through ministers 
the direct desires of the peoples. As 
long as the Crown can be the symbol of 
their will, the interpreter of their-am- 
bitions, so long will the ancient coro- 
net be closed with the arch of Empire. 
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Drawn by A, J. Balliol Salmon, London, 


Her Majesty the Queen in her Coronation Robes. 




















THE CORONATION CEREMONY 


By CURTIS BROWN 


F the Martians chance to look 
down on the speck we call Eng- 
land at rop. m. Greenwich time 
on June 26, they will think, ofa 

surety, that some signal is being made 
to them, and if they have any means of 
reply, then will be a good time to look for 
it. Following a warning rocket, fires 
will be lit, one after another, on each 
hill of Great Britain (Ireland mostly ex- 
cepted) in a continuous chain from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats—great 
fires built by experts to blaze high and 
last long; signs to the heavens that a 
nation has shaken off the depression 
cast over it for a year and a half by 
humiliating war and deep mourning, 
and is engaging in two gorgeous holi- 
days, with the crowning of its king to 
serve as an excuse. 

The coronation used to mean much 
to the Church of England, for it was 
carefully arranged to impress upon the 
monarch that he, personally, was a 
miserable sinner, that all his power 
came from on high, and that the estab- 
lished church, directly representing the 
Master of kings, had spiritual authority 
over the earthly sovereign. Hence, 
when the king arrives at his place in 
the Abbey, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury joins him on the square platform 
or ‘‘ theatre ’’ built for the purpose be- 
fore the altar, and asks the assembled 
representatives of four hundred millions 
ot people if they will have this man to 
be their king. The question is repeated 
from each corner of the platform, the 
king humbly facing in each of the four 
directions in turn, and acquiring as 
definite an idea as possible that the 
archbishop is able to withhold the sym- 
bols of divine approval, leaving the 
king naught but mundane support. 

Popular assent having been mani- 
fested by shouts of ‘‘God Save the 
King,’’ and the monarch having given 





his oath, with his hand on the Bible, 
that he will govern constitutionally and 


maintain the Protestant religion, the 
archbishop is content to proceed. The 
ensuing service, some two hours long, 
consists, in brief, of administering the 
sacrament to the king, anointing him, 
and then investing hit with symbols, 
one after another, of ecclesiastical ap- 
proval. The crown itself has caught 
the public eye and outshone the rest of 
the regalia, yet it is really of no more 
consequence than the many other signs 
of authority in which the king is gradu- 
ally clothed in the course of the ancient 
and gorgeous ceremony. It is only the 
cap that completes his semi-clerical 
vestments. Ranking equally with the 
crown are the scepter, a golden rod 
nearly three feet long and richly jeweled; 
the orb, a hollow ball of gold six inches 
in diameter, surmounted by a jeweled 
golden cross; the rod with the dove, a 
staff some six inches longer than the 
scepter; the curiously wrought spurs of 
fine gold, symbols of the origin of knight- 
hood ; the jeweled sword of justice, the 
sword of mercy, and the ring of alliance 
with the realm of England, together 
with the dalmatic, the imperial mantle 
and the stole, which are placed upon 
the royal person as the service proceeds. 

The king would have his hands full 
indeed if he had to manage all these 
things at once; but some of them are 
simply taken from the altar, ér from 
the noble whose hereditary right it is 
to hold them, are consecrated, and are 
given to the king to keep only while 
prayer is offered that he shall use rightly 
the power thus symbolized. 

Even the official crown itself is worn for 
only a few moments, and then laid down 
never to be used again until another 
king comes along to wear it. The rest 
of the regalia is removed at the same 
time, and a sort of ‘‘ going-away ’’ robe 
is thrown over the king’s shoulders to 
replace his priestly vestments, and a 
somewhat lighter crown is placed upon 
his head to be worn for a short proces- 











Victoria taking the oath: ‘‘I will, to the utmost of my power, maintain the Protestant Reformed 
Religion, established by Law, and will maintain inviolably the Settlement of the 
United Church of England and Ireland.’ 














sion down the Abbey aisles and under 
the green-arched Mall to Buckingham 
Palace. 

Most of the rare and costly ornaments 
used in the coronation date no further 
back than the Restoration, Cromwell's 
Parliament having seized and destroyed 
the greater part of the regalia in use 
until their day. The ampulla and 
anointing spoon, however, were fortun- 
ately in Westminster Abbey when Crom- 
well’s reformers were smashing precious 
relics in excess of zeal, and so escaped. 
The ampulla is a somewhat dyspeptic- 
looking eagle with wings outstretched, 
and with a neck that unscrews. Into 
this golden bird the sacred chrism— 
compounded of the finest olive oil and 
sweet-smelling balsams—is poured on 
the morning of the coronation. When 
the great moment comes, a few drops 
of the oil are poured out through the 
bird’s beak into the anointing spoon 
and conveyed thence by the archi- 
episcopal finger to the crown of the 
royal head and the palms of the royal 
hands. The ampulla dates back to the 
early thirteen hundreds when the third 

{dward was crowned, and the spoon— 
far and away the most precious vessel 
of its kind in the world—dates from two 
centuries further back. 

Although the crown used at the 
coronation is called St. Edward’s 
crown, it was really made for Charles 
II., who wasn’t a saint atall. Some 
of its splendid gems, however, really 
figured in the crown of Edward the 
Confessor, who built Westminster Ab- 
bey, almost halfway back from our day 
to the time of Christ. Another of its 
gems is the two-inch ruby, valued at 
more than half a million dollars, which 
the King of Castile gave to the Black 
Prince in 1367. Other great gems give 
the crown an enormous value quite aside 
from its historic interest. 

The imperial state crown, to which 
I have rather profanely referred as the 
‘‘going-away’’ crown, is almost as 
precious as the other. Monarchs used 
to wear the state crown on all formal 
occasions, but it was an uncomfortable 
kind of headgear and prone to slip off, 
so that the occasions for its use gradu- 
ally became rare. King Edward VII. 
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is expected to wear his state crown, 
however, in his progress through the 
city on the day following the corona- 
tion. ‘To make his discomfort as light 
as possible, it was taken from the Tower 
and sent to his jewelers some time be- 
fore the coronation to be re-fitted to his 
head. St. Edward’s crown suffered 
even greater indignity at the same time, 
for it had to be taken apart into four 
sections. New velvet was put into the 
cap and the gems that have glittered 
through so many pages of English his- 
tory had to be somewhat re-arranged. 

It is now earnestly hoped that for the 
brief moments in which this crown will 
be in use it will perch decorously on 
the king’s head. It will be a bad omen 
if it does not, as one may judge from 
the fact that when it was placed upon 
the brow of James II. it promptly slipped 
off, and, after it was replaced, insisted 
on wobbling desperately. As a direct 
result, we may suppose, this last of the 
Stuart kings had to escape for his life 
from the back door of his palace. 
Queen Adelaide’s crown kept slipping 
off, also; and one or two of those pre- 
sent in Westminster Abbey on June 
26th of this year of grace—the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, for instance—will re- 
member seeing Queen Adelaide mobbed 
in her carriage and hooted by the crowds 
whenever she appeared because she was 
supposed to have influenced William 
IV. against the Reform bill, whereas, 
poor lady, she knew nothing about poli- 
tics and was frightened half to death, 
without understanding why the people 
should dislike her. , 

The hereditary rights of the nobles 
are now mostly confined to such services 
as carrying the orb, supporting theking’s 
right arm while he holds the royal 
scepter, carrying the king’s spurs—in 
Queen Victoria’s case they were borne 
by Lord Byron—walking beside the 
king in the Abbey, and so on through 
the list of all possible little services that 
might be rendered to his majesty. A 
great blow was struck at the gaiety of 
nations when the coronation banquet 
in ancient Westminster Hall, across the 
street from the Abbey, was abolished. 
That banquet was fruitful of claims that 
made coronation literature well worth 
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reading, for each of those who waited 
upon the king on such occasions was a 
highand mighty peer, whosestated duties 
were often funny and whose stated tip 
was one that would interest the head 
waiter in the highest-priced modern 
hotel. For instance, it was the privi- 
lege of the lord great chamberlain to 
serve the king with a silver basin and 
jug containing water wherewith his 
majesty might wash his hands before the 
banquet. In reward for this difficult 
service the lord great chamberlain re- 
ceived the silver jug and basin, together 
with forty yards of. crimson velvet. 
The Duke of Norfolk can show papers 
proving his title to be chief butler at 
the banquet and his claim for such ser- 
vices rendered to the best gold cup and 
cover on the table, ‘‘ together with all 
the vessels and wine remaining on the 
table below the bar.’’ For centuries 
the Earls of Abergavenny held the office 
of chief lardener, receiving as fee ‘‘ the 
remainder of all beeves, muttons, calves, 
venisons, cheverels, lard and other flesh, 
fish, salt and so forth remaining after 
dinner.’’ The fun began early in the 
morning, it seems, for at the coronation 
of James II. the lord great chamberlain 
showed title to the privilege of carrying 
to the king his shirt and clothes. The 
lord great chamberlain, together with 
the lord chamberlain (who is quite 
another official), were entitled to dress 
the king and to receive as their tip the 
king’s bed and bedding, the furniture 
of his chamber where he lay the night 
before, and his nightgown. ‘The claim 
was allowed by James II., but in the 
case of William and Mary, who suc- 
ceeded him, it became somewhat deli- 
cate, for it happened that Mary was not 
a queen consort, but an equal sharer of 
the throne with her imported husband: 
It was finally arranged that whereas the 
great chamberlain and the lord cham- 
berlain should dress William, they must 
choose a peeress to act as their deputy 
with Queen Mary. 

The Dean and Chapter of the Abbey 
practically turned that edifice over to 
the Roman Catholic Duke of Norfolk 
when the ordinary publicservices ceased, 
and just before the coronation they de- 
liver to him the keys and he becomes 
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master of the structure by virtue of 
being earl marshal and the premier duke 
of England—that is, holding the duke- 
dom that runs furthest back into the 
dark ages. 

As the king and queen are required 
by an unkind fate to travel from the 
Palace to the Abbey and back in the 
state coach, it is fortunate for them that 
the journey is short, for their magnifi- 
cent vehicle is provided with such long, 
old-fashioned springs that ‘to ride in it 
is to have the sensation of swinging in 
a hammock. To anyone with a ten- 
dency toward sea-sickness—a malady to 
which Queen Alexandra is particularly 
prone—the result of an extended jour- 
ney at more than the slowest pace would 
be disastrous to a degree.. In conse- 
quence, the fourteen-mile progress 
through the city on the day after the 
coronation will be made in an up-to- 
date and comfortable but scarcely less 
gorgeous vehicle. This journey must 
be made, for otherwise the general pub- 
lic would have no glimpse of the coron- 
ation glories. 

It is sometimes taken for granted that 
all this national rejoicing is the out- 
come of the affection of loyal subjects 
for their royal ‘‘ master,’’ yet anyone 
who has lived in England through the 
seventeen months reign of King Ed- 
ward VII. could not, upon serious re- 
flection, find much solid ground for this 
supposition. With the growth of re- 
publican sentiment, the divinity that 
doth hedge a king has begun to wear off 
at the edges. It becomes a somewhat 
ragged divinity when, despite hereditary 
awe of the kingly rank, the personal 
feeling of three or four out of every five 
of his subjects can be expressed most 
definitely by saying of his majesty that 
he is a ‘‘ good fellow.’’ The attitude 
of the remaining one or two in five— 
most of them Nonconformists—ranges 
anywhere from toleration to positive 
alarm, especially since the king publicly 
visited a brewery and with his own 
hand began the work of making a par- 
ticularly potent ale that is to be known 
as ‘‘ The King’s Brew.’’ The taste for 
racing and gaming and gaiety which 
was pronounced when he was Prince 
of Wales, has in no way diminished 
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Their Majesties’ Drawing Room. 














since he became ‘‘ By Grace of God, 
Defender of the Faith,’’ and is a source 
of grief in many a congregation. 

Yet the king’s big store of common 
sense, his punctilious performance of a 
wearying round of unimportant public 
duties, his never-failing tact, his genuine 
kindliness, and above all, his shrewd 
avoidance of any attempt at use of what 
little direct political power is left to 
him, make him popular—and deserved- 
ly so. If he inspires little of the per- 
sonal sentiment that every subject felt 
for the motherly old Queen, yet it would 
be almost impossible to find a man with 
a better combination of the qualities 
needed for a manifestly difficult post. 
He rules society; but he merely reigns 
over the nation. The House of Com- 
mons is quite willing and quite able to 
take to itself all the functions of gov- 
ernment that really amount to any- 
thing. Practically his only resource, if 
he wishes to turn the government to his 
way of thinking, is to use his social in- 
fluence. The king’s assent is required 
for bills that pass Parliament, but 
seemingly it never occurs to anyone 
in England that the royal assent might 
be withheld on any account except in 
some matter of form. For further light 
on this question’ I appealed to so 
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good an authority as Justin McCarthy, 
the historian and former member of 
Parliament. His reply was as follows: 

‘It is hardly possible to conceive of 
the king's refusing his assent to a bill 
passed by Parliament, unless the refusal 
were made on the advice of his ministry. 
The veto of the sovereign has some- 
times in recent days been thus applied, 
but only in cases where after the pass- 
ing of the measure some technical mis- 
take was discovered which made it im- 
possible of actual operation. Then the 
veto of the sovereign was the only 
way of escaping out of an absurd diffi- 
culty. For the king to veto a bill 
passed in Parliament of his own motion 
and on his own account would be a 
practical impossibility in our times. I 
remember an amusing illustration once 
given by Robert Lowe, afterwards Lord 
Sherbrooke, in a speech which had to 
deal with some of the peculiarities of the 
British constitutional system. He ad- 
mitted the queen had the constitutional 
right to confer a peerage on every cob- 
bler in the kingdom, but he went on to 
say, ‘If you ask me what would happen 
were the queen to make every cobbler 
in the kingdom a peer, I can only reply 
that I don’t know, that nobody knows, 


and that nobody wants to know.’ ”’ 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The awtul disaster which has overwhelmed the Island of Martinique is one of the supreme trag- 
edies of history, and the public desires a more permanent record of it than can be supplied by news- 
papers. On the first news of the eruption, therefore, immediate steps were taken by Leslie's Monthly 
to secure as its own special correspondent Prof. C. E. Borchgrevink, the explorer of the southern hem- 
isphere, and the first man to land upon the Antarctic Continent. At oncea resolute explorer, a vigorous 
writer, and a well-equipped man of science, Prof. Borchgrevink seemed to the editors their best possible 
choice. By authority of the Secretary of the Navy he was promptly shipped South on the relief ship 
Dixie. Professor Borchgrevink returned to New York on June 3d, the first of the special correspond- 
ents to get back from the scene of the disaster. His accurate and vivid account of the tragedy and 
its effects, together with the results of his money and valuable observations of present conditions 
on the island, appear in the second supplement of this magazine. We are peculiarly glad to publish at 
the same time a narrative which gives in the fullest measure the human side of the catastrophe. 
Chief Officer Scott, of the Roraima, has dictated and revised this detailed story, which perhaps can- 
not be duplicated in the history of human experience. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE «RORAIMA” 


BEING THE COMPLETE PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF CHIEF OFFICER 
ELLERY S. SCOTT, OF THE QUEBEC LINER WHICH WAS DE- 
STROYED BY A VOLCANIC RAIN OF FIRE IN THE HARBOR 
OF ST. PIERRE, ON THE MORNING OF MAY 8, 1902. 


aE left New York on Saturday, came into thick, heavy smoke and fall- 
April 26th, aboard the Que- ing ashes, off the northeast end of the 





} bec line steamship Korazma, 
} Captain Muggah, bound for 
tinh be Demarara, via the Windward 
Islands. Our crew numbered 47, and 
we had aboard twenty-one passengers, 
men, women and children. It was 
Thursday, the 8th of May, that trouble 
came. When this day came in overcast 
with partial clouds we were lying at 
anchor off the island of Dominica. At 
1 A.M. we hove anchor and made a 
course south by east half-east for Mar- 
tinique. 

Everything went well till 4.45 A. M. 
I was on the bridge for the morning 
watch. The night was fair and the sea 
calm. Suddenly, without warning, we 
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island of Martinique. This disturhed 
me so much that I called the captain 
and asked what he thought of the 
weather. I had never seen an active 
eruption in the islands before, but years 
ago I saw Aitna aflame, so | knew 
something about volcanoes, and of 
course we had every reason to suppose 
that the smoke-and ashes were from 
Mt. Pélée. The wind at this time was 
to the east of south, and the smoke 
blew directly toward us. 

We skirted the island, keeping about 
two miles off shore, but on account 
of the currents that were setting us in 
toward the land we had to steer various 
courses, sometimes hauling off and at 
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Chief Officer Ellery S. Scott of the ** Roraima.”’ 
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Water carrier, Basket seller. Laborers, 











Married women, 




















Types of St. Pierre natives. 


others drawing in. ‘The current was 
never steady, but it ran terribly strong, 
and we took it for granted that this was 
due to some volcanic action going on. 
Toacertain extent the captain and I 
were alarmed. It was a fine dust, a 
sharp, gray ash, that was falling. 

At 6.15 A. M. we anchored off St. 
Pierre. Just before that, as we were 
making the harbor, we passed the site 
of a sugar refinery which had stood at 
the mouth of the bay. There was but 
a single smokestack left to mark the 
spot. Everything else had been de- 
stroyed by an eruption some days be- 
fore which had engulfed and killed all 
the people working there, yet though 
the citizens of St. Pierre were anxious, 
there was no terror noticeable ashore, 
and nothing whatever in the nature of 
a panic. 

We anchored inside of the outer 
buoys, using the starboard anchor and 
the forty-five fathom shackle, according 
to the pilot’s instructions, just outside 
the line of shipping lying there and 


The bank. B 


some 7oo yards off 
shore. "We did not 
make fast to the 
buoys, so that we 
might get away quickly 





necessary. 


THE FATAL DELAY. 


The harbor master and doctor soon 
came alongside and passed the ship. 
The next to come aboard were our 
company’s agents, Messrs. Plessoneau 
& Testarte. The captain had a talk 
with them and asked whether they 
thought there was any danger from the 
voleano. Dense columns of smoke 
were then rising majestically from the 
peak of Mt. Pélée and ascending to- 
wards heaven. But at this time it was 
perfectly clear over the harbor, for we 
were full five miles to the south of the 
mountain. 


The agents were very re- 
assuring. 


There had been no damage 
done since the destruction of the sugar 
refinery a few days before, but Plesson- 
eau and Testarte both said that anum- 
ber of people wanted to get away to St. 
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Views of the ruins before they were leveled by the second eruption 
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Lucia, and as we had a cargo for that 
port the captain asked me to go 
through the holds and find whether it 
was possible to get at the cargo for St. 
Lucia without unloading most of the 
goods for Martinique. I found we should 
have to move a great deal of Martinique 
cargo, so Captain Muggah decided that 
it was wisest for us to stop where we 
were and discharge the cargo. The 
reason that we had not got to work on 
it earlier that morning was because the 
8th of May being Ascension Day there 
were special services in all the churches 
of the city. Grand mass was being said 
at the Cathedral, and the rich people 
had come over to St. Pierre to attend it. 
Laborers and everybody else were re- 
ligiously inclined for that day, and it 
would have been difficult in any case to 
secure stevedores promptly, for, since 
the first eruption of Mt. Pélée, business 
at St. Pierre had been suspended to a 
great degree. In fact, the stores had 
only been open for one solitary half- 
hour the day before, and the people 
of the banks, as a precautionary meas- 
ure, had transferred their books and 
other valuables to a French man-of- 
war which was lying off Fort de France. 
It was evidently impossible for us to 
discharge any cargo that day. We 
must wait till next morning. This, 
however, did not stop several passen- 
gers taken on board the other islands 
and bound for Martinique from going 
ashore. 
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raph taken on May 9, 190 
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A WARNING. 

Meantime our sailors, under the 
boatswain, were cleaning up the sand 
and dust which lay fully a quarter of 
an inch thick over everything — just 
like white sand. The ship was covered 
with it from end toend. It had sifted 
into everything. When the captain 
and I came off the bridge our uniforms 
were completely covered with it. Pas- 
sengers and crew were gathering up the 
sand and ashes to keep as mementoes. 
Some would put it in envelopes, others 
in tin tobacco boxes, and I can remember 
a big negro giving me a cigar box filled 
with it, which I took, little thinking 
what a great plenty I should have of it 
before I ever made home again. 


The wreck of the ‘*Roraima,” from a photo 
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Shvtiont Meantime the officers 
were grouped forward 
on the deck enjoying the grand view 
of Pélée as huge volumes of smoke 
rose from it. The smoke appeared to 
roll right up into the heavens, and then 
southward and easterly winds drove it 
away to sea, so that where we were 
lying the air was comparatively clear. 
The sun was shining out nice and bright. 
Everything appeared to be favorable 
except the column of black smoke. 

It was a few moments past 8 A. M. 
by the ship’s time. As we stood 
talking there the third engineer said 
to me: ‘‘I must get my camera. 
I have only one more plate, but this 
is a sight that must not be missed.”’ 
With this he turned and made for 
his cabin. I never saw him again. 
Just then, all at once, there was 
a sublime outburst from the moun- 
tain. Whether more than one crater 
opened it would be hard to say, but a 
conflagration came right out of the 
mountain in one grand burst, with a 
noise so terrible that beside it a thunder- 
clap would sound like a pistol-shot 
alongside the roar of a twelve-inch gun. 
Then it came rolling down the moun- 
tain over the intervening hills — the 
molten slag, flame and smoke, one im- 
mense cloud of it, luminous, awful, 
rolling down like fire. It took just a 
moment. As it came sweeping down 
there seemed to be an inexhaustible 
supply following it, an endless tornado 
of steam and ashes and burning gas. 
The instant we saw this grand outbreak 
coming towards us the captain rushed 
to the bridge calling to me to heave up 
anchor. I sprang forward to the steam 
windlass. The carpenter beside me was 
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Saar with oe tional view of the “‘Roraima,’’ from Chief ¢ Micer Scott 
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bending forward to start the machine 
going when destruction struck us. 


AN EXPLOSIVE WHIRLWIND. 


The thing was indescribable. It 
seemed to whirl earth and sea before it, 
just as the western cyclones wipe up 
the trees and everything in their paths: 
but this was an explosive whirlwind, 
setting fire to everything as it went. It 
was only a few seconds of time, but as 
it rolled over the intervening miles 
toward the city that city was doomed. 
Lava, fire, ashes, smoke, everything 
combined, swept down on us in an in- 
stant. No railroad train could have es- 
caped it. We could only see one side 
of the torrent, but more of it was pour- 
ing down the rear of the mountain, 
creating a tremendous backdraft and 
increasing the fury about us still further. 
Then came darkness blacker than night, 
and as the awful ruin struck the waters, 
it just rolled along, setting fire to the 
shore and the ships. The Aoraina 
rolled and careened far to port, then 
with a sudden jerk she went to-star- 
board, plunging her lee rail far under 
water. The masts, smokestack, rigging, 
all were swept clean off and went by the 
board. The iron smokestack came off 
short, and the two steel masts broke 
off two feet above the deck, per- 
fectly clean, without a jagged edge, 
just like a clay pipe-stem struck 
with a big stick. We had started to 
heave the anchor, but it never left the 
mud. ‘There we were, stuck fast in 
hell. ‘The darkness was something ap- 
palling. It enveloped everything, and 
was only broken by the burning clouds 
of consuming gas which gave bursts of 
light out of the darkness. The ship 
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The harbor of St. Pierre, May 7th, showing th 


took fire in several placessimultaneously , 
and men, women and children were 
dead in a few seconds of time. This was 
a few minutes after 8 o'clock. 


THREE DISTINCT STORMS. 

The saloon and theafter end of the ship 
blazed up at once. The Aoraima was 
lying witha heavy list to starboard, 
pointing toward the shore. Hot ashes 
fell thick at first. They were soon fol- 
lowed by a rain of small hot stones 
ranging all the way from the size of 
shot to pigeon’s eggs. These would 
drop in the water with a hissing sound, 
but where they struck the ship's deck 
they did little damage, for the decks 
were protected with a thick coating of 
ashes from the first outburst. After the 
stones came a rain of hot mud, lava ap- 
parently mixed with water, of the con- 
sistency of very thin cement. Wher- 
ever it fell it formed a coating clinging 
like glue, so that those who wore no 
caps it coated, making a complete cement 
mask right over their heads. For my- 
self, when I saw the storm coming, I 
snatched a tarpaulin cover off one of 
the ventilators and jammed it down 
over my head and neck, looking out 
through the opening. This saved me 
much, but, even so, my beard, face, 
nostrils and eyes were so filled with the 
stuff that every few seconds I had to 
break it out of my eyes in order to see. 
This mud was not actually burning, 
but it steamed, and there was heat 





e spot where the “‘Roraima” was abandoned. 


enough in it to dry on the head and 
form a crust so that it fitted like a 
plaster cast. I remember that Charles 
Thompson, the assistant purser, a fine- 
looking, burly black from St. Kitts, 
who stood beside me, had his head so 
weighted down with the stuff that he 
seemed to feel giddy and was almost 
falling. When he asked me to break 
the casing off his head I was afraid it 
would scalp him when I took it off. I 
could feel the heat on my own head 
very plainly through my tarpaulin 
covering, and his scalp must have been 
badly scorched. 

Everybody was not on deck at this 
time. Some of the passengers were 
dressing, some still in their bunks. In 
some cases they were poisoned almost 
instantaneously by the noxious gas. In 
others they were drowned by the water 
which swept in hot through the open 
portholes of the submerged staterooms 
on the starboard side. 


IN THE DARKNESS. 


The darkness was appalling, only lit 
by the flames from the after end of the 
ship and by the lurid glare of the con- 
flagration on shore when some big ware- 
house caught fire, and the great pun- 
cheons of rum burst with a loud report 
and shot their blazing contents into the 
air. At this time I went to the lower 
bridge, feeling my way along in order 
to find the captain. There on the 


bridge I almost stumbled on a crouch- 
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The harbor of St. Pierre, May oth, showing the wreck of the ‘‘Rora 


ing figure with a hideous face, burned 
almost beyond recognition. ‘‘ Who 
are you?’’ I cried, for I did not 
know him crouched there in the 
darkness. The man _ looked _ up, 
his face terrible to see. ‘“* Mr. 
Scott,’’ he said, ‘‘ don’t you know 


me?’’ I said, ‘‘ My God, it’s the cap- 
tain!’’ He got on his feet as best he 
could. Then, seeing one of the boats 


still left which was hanging in a crip- 
pled condition, he ,wanted to know if 
we couldn't clear her away. ‘‘ Well, 
Captain,’’ I said, ‘‘ the boat is stove in 
and no use, and she is jammed so that 
twenty men couldn’t budge her, and 
we have got no one to help us.”’ 

Just then, Benson, the carpenter, and 
Thompson, the third mate, came on the 
bridge. Thompson was scorched black, 
while Benson’s principal burns seemed 
to be on his hands. The Captain or- 
dered that boat cleared away anyhow. 
With a knife I cut the forward davit 
tackle fall, but she wouldn’t move. She 
was jammed. It was impossible to get 
her clear, and when he found that it 
was impossible, the Captain said, ‘‘ Mr. 
Scott, jump overboard and save your- 
self.’ ‘No, Captain,’ said I, ‘‘I 
won’t leave the ship.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ find out how the ship is and what 
is the condition of our people. Find 
out how the women and children are.” 

After looking round and finding the 
after end of the ship all on fire and 
people burned and dying everywhere, 


and flames breaking out in several places 
forward, I went back to report to the 
captain how things were When I 
reached the bridge he was gone. He 
had either fallen overboard or jumped 
to relieve his own sufferings, which 
must have been very terribl: 


FOUR LEFT OUT OF FORTY-SEVEN. 

There were only four of us really able- 
bodied, Benson, the carpenter, Thomp- 
son, the assistant purser, a black la- 


borer from St. Kitts, and I. The men 
who helped us were horribly burned, 
but it was wonderful to see their hero- 
ism. Two engineers who had lost all 
the skin on their hands were still carry- 
ing things about to help us, using their 
upper arms and elbows. The command 
devolved upon me. ‘The first thing to 
be done was to get the fires out forward 
(for the wind was blowing off shore and 
raking the ship) so that we should not 
be cremated alive. Fortunately the 
water was calm. It appeared as though 
the thick rain of mud had smoothed the 
water, but it still swirled and rolled 
past us, owing to the volcanic currents. 
The pumps had no steam and wouldn’t 
work, but every man still able to walk 
did his best. T'wo of them began to 
lower buckets over the side, and then, 
forming a fire line, we passed them up 
forward and dashed the water at the 
flames. All this time thick darkness 
continued. ‘Then all at once about 9 
o’clock it lighted a littleand we could see 








It looked like a rescue, and we thanked God. 


Drawn by Charles Grunwald under the direction of Chief Officer Scott. 
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the steamer AKoddam steaming straight 
toward us as though coming to take us 
off. We had no means of knowing at 
the time that she was almost as badly 
off as we were, for she had steerage way 
and came up close enough for us to see 
that the forward part of her was all 
right. We took it for granted that she 
had been out of the line of fire. It 
looked like a rescue, and we thanked 
God. Some of us got the passen- 
gers, women and children, on the up- 
per deck forward, hoping that the Rod- 
dam would come near enough to take 
them aboard. All at once, not more 
than a hundred feet away, she stopped. 
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We said: ‘‘ Well, perhaps she doesn’t 
see us.’’ I ran at once to the wheel 
house and grabbed a handful of signal 
lights. Two of them I found were blue 
lights and one the company’s special 
signal. We set them off (they burned 
brightly, like fireworks), trying to at- 
tract the Aoddam’s attention and to 
show her that some living people were 
aboard, but to our horror the ship slow- 
ly backed out into the darkness, leaving 
us absolutely disheartened. When the 
others spoke about it to me, I said: 
‘* She has only backed out of the line 
of smoke. She will come back again 
and take us off;’’ but after a while the 
wind veered south, the smoke cleared, 





The eruption of May 2oth. 
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and we could see nothing more of her. 

This was about 8.45. How long we 
could stay afloat was the question. There 
was no time for deliberation. All of 
us who could rushed to the life belts, 
which were distributed through the ship 


in various places, and we put them 
round every living soul aboard. When 
a mother had a child in her arms we 
would pass the preserver right round 


both of them together. 
A FEARFUL FIGHT. 


The next thing was to find out what 
condition our battered hull was in and 
to put out the small fires which had 






ignited again here and there. Tjhe worst 
one was in the port steerage, far for- 
ward. The steerage quarters, as it hap- 
pened, had been freshly cleaned and 
painted at Demarara, the mattresses were 
neatly piled inside, while the door was 
kept locked lest the crew should steal 


the beds. ‘The starboard ports, how- 


ever, were’ left open and the volcanic 
fire sweeping in ignited the mattresses. 
We tried to open the door, but finding 
it fast, several of us grasped a big plank 
and making a battering-ram of it, 
smashed the door in. Two great piles 
of mattresses were all afire. It was a 


bad outlook, for if the fire gained head- 
way there it would sweep the ship, and 
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worse than this, we had a matter of 
three thousand cases of kerosene oil, 
great kegs of varnish and barrels of tar 
stowed away in the forward hold of the 
ship not a dozen feet from where the 
fire was. Out on the deck, just over 
the steerage quarters, were the cattle 
pens which were used to store some thou- 
sands of feet of spruce lumber, enough 
to burn a city, and standing about close 
by were a number of puncheons of 
temper lime, a highly inflammable sub- 
stance used in the making of sugar. 
This temper lime, which takes fire if 
it comes in contact with water, was 
already smouldering and the smoke was 
hanging thick about it. 

It was a bad fight, this at No. 1 
hatch. Two of us lowered buckets over 
the side and hauled up water, while 
the others dashed it upon the mattresses. 
The water would quiet the flames for a 
moment and then one of us would rush 
in, pull out a mattress and throw it 
overboard. But the instant a smoulder- 
ing mattress came into the current of 
air outside it would blaze up again, and 
it needed lively work to get one clear 
without getting badly burned. 

All this was exhausting work, but 
there was more to follow. We soon 
saw that the firemen’s quarters on the 
starboard bow were breaking out in 
flames. We fought them hard and 
steadily and again dragged out the 
mattresses one by one, and more than 
once as we did so, out with the mat 
tress would come the lifeless body of 
some messmate who had died, trapped 
like a rat. 

After a time all the smaller fires came 
under control and we got a, breathing 
spell so that we could look about us. 
The sight was fearful. All around us 
were sailors and passengers, men, 
women and children, burnt and dying, 
crying aloud for water. 

THE PURSER’S STORY. 

Thompson, the assistant purser, who 
was such a great help to me throughout 
the struggle, had an interesting story 
to tell afterwards. He had seen the 
ruin coming, but had time to fling him- 
self through the open doorway of his 
stateroom and close the door. The 


next instant the ship veered over and 
water hot from the fire sweeping over 
it poured into his cabin until he was up 
to his neck. Then the ship righted, the 
water receded and Thompson struggled 
out on the starboard alley and came 
upon two women horribly burned and 
begging piteously for water. He rushed 
into a neighboring stateroom which 
was half filled with water and, finding 
acan, was about to try to fill it from 
the little tank of fresh water above the 
basin, when he felt something soft be- 
neath his foot. Looking down he saw 
the dead face ofa man. Then hurrying 
out to the officer’s mess-room he ran to 
the water tank. Within it the water 
was thick and muddy and almost hot. 
Fortunately there was still a big cake 
of ice in it, and this he dumped into his 
bucket and carried it out to the unfor- 
tunates to cool their mouths. 

Gradually we collected the survivors 
and laid them on deck forward near 
hatch No. 1, all of them crying for 
water, but many of the unfortunates 
could not drink at all. The flaming 
gases had burned their mouths and 
throats and even the linings of their 
stomachs so terribly that in many cases 
the passage of the throat was almost 
entirely closed, and many of the un- 
happy creatures could not drink a drop. 
When we put the water into their 
mouths it stayed there and almost 
choked them, and we had to turn them 
over to get the water out, yet still they 
would implore us for more. Fortun- 
ately the darkness was beginning to 
lift now, the flaming city supplying us 
with plenty of light. We broke open 
the ice-house door and hauled out 
blocks of ice and broke them into small 
pieces. These the sufferers could hold 
in their mouths when they could no 
longer drink. Several of them had 
their tongues burned out. The coatings 
of their mouths and tongues and the lin- 
ings of their noses were sometimes entire- 
ly gone, sothat the air when they attempt- 
ed to draw breath would block their 
throat and nostrils and smother them. 


\ TERRIBLE INCIDENT. 


All this time the groans and the 
shrieks of the sufferers were heart 
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breaking. You read about that fellow 
down in hell looking up and asking for 
water. Well, that is about as near as 
I can come to describing it, but every- 
thing that happened sticks in my mind 
like a nightmare. I can see now one 
of the passengers, a man, lying on the 
foc’s’le deck, hideously scarred, crying 
for water. When we gave it to him he 
could not drink it. It would not pass 
down his throat. He was crawling 
around on deck on his hands and knees 
calling for water, and at last we were 
afraid he would fall overboard, so with 
the assistance of another man I brought 
him down to the main deck. As soon 
as ever he got there he caught sight of 
Thompson with his water can and at 
once began to crawl after him for water, 
like a dog Thompson kept giving 
him to drink, but he could not swallow, 
and the only way to keep him from fol- 
lowing around after the water can was 
to attend to him and no one else, so the 
poor wretch had to be left. The man’s 
tongue was literally burned out of his 
head. His arms were cruelly burned 
from his shoulders to his finger-ends. 
As he lay there moaning aloud in mor- 
tal agony one of the sailors happened to 
put a bucket of salt water near him. 
The man plunged ‘his right arm into it 
to relieve the scalding pain. At once 
his skin broke straight round his 
shoulder and stripped off his arm till it 
hung like a lady’s opera glove turned 
inside out from the tips of his fingers. 
But the worst burns were internal. The 
fire did not seem to penetrate clothing, 
but burned the exposed flesh mercilessly. 
\ PITIFUL CASE. 

I saw one little coffee-colored baby 
fearfully scorched lying in the arms 
of a nurse called Clara, who had 
come from New York with a family 
named Stokes. The child was in a 
dying condition, with its tongue lolling 
out of its mouth and the skin of the 
tongue all gone. There was still life 
in the little thing, and as Thompson 
came along he gave it some water, 
but it was no use. Clara’s arms were 
badly burned, and at last she had to 
lav it down. When she did so, the 
second engineer, Evans, picked it 


up with his scorched hands and held 
it gently till it died in his arms. 
Then he laid it in one of the 
deck staterooms. The dé was open 
so we could all see it and the sight was 
so pitiful that I went in and, shaking a 
pillow out of its case, put the little dis- 
figured body inside and then laid it on 
the bed so that it looked decent and 
Christian. I am thankful to say that 
Clara survived and went to the hospital. 
I think there is a very good prospect 
of her coming round again 


\ FAMILY OF SUFFERERS. 
This same Clara helped us take care 
of Mrs. Stokes and her three children, 


two boys and a girl. 

woman's mouth could not oy 
teeth were set. We took 
and put some crushed ice between her 
teeth and could hear murmured 
thanks. Poor creature, she did not 
live long enough to see two of her 
children die. The boy ten or fif- 
teen minutes later. Later we got the 
baby (who was little more than an in- 
fant in arms) and the eldest girl on the 


wretched 
en and her 
small spoon 


rescue boat, but the baby died before 
she reached land. These two children 
and a woman from Martinique were the 
only people who asked { inything to 
eat. Thompson found some in the 
storeroom in the oven keeping warm. 
Kvery eatable outside had been de- 


stroyed. 
\ TOUCHING I! 


There was another woman, a Mrs. 


McAllister. Thompson, who was busy 


seeing after everybody, got a bed out of 
the men’s quarters and set it down in 
the damp mud on deck so that she 


could rest there. She lay still for a 
while and then called Clara, the nurse 
girl. ‘‘ Won't you sing a couple of 
hymns for me,’’ she said ind offer a 
short prayer, for I am dying?’’ The 
nurse knelt right down there in the 
ashes and began to sing 


‘Rock of ‘Ages, cleft for me 
Let me hide mvself hee 


We could only hear snatches of the 
hymn, for we had work to do, but in 
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each lull we could hear her sweet voice. 
She sang again, ‘‘ Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus,’’ and then clasping her hands, 
looked up to heaven and offered a short 

ie prayer. Then Mrs. McAllister thanked 
her and bade her good-bye. 

By this time the air was getting a 
little purer, so that it was possible to 
breathe. At that first fierce blast it 
was so strong and fiery that it struck 
men dead on the spot. 

While Thompson and Thomas, a la- 
borer, were trying to alleviate the suf- 
ferings of the dying, Benson, the car- 


; penter, and I went through the different 
holds of the ship. We found the hull 
tight. What water was in her had 


come down her hatches when she first 
heeled over. We sounded under the 
ship and found twenty-five fathoms of 
water, then the second engineer report- 
ed that the engines and boiler were safe 
and that there was no danger of an ex- 
plosion. The second and fourth en- 
gineers were seared with fresh scars, 
but they stayed at their posts to see that 
the boilers were safe before they left 
them. It was out of the question to get 
up steam, however, for there was no 
smokestack and consequently no 
5 draught, and if there had been, there 
was nobody to keep the fires going. 
Besides, even if the ship had been able 
to steam off before the wind the flames 
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in her stern would have swept her decks, 
instead of burning quietly at the after 
end of her as she lay at anchor. 


MAKING A RAFT. 


There was but one thing to do, so, 
with the assistance of those who could 
do anything at all, we started to con- 
struct a raft. First of all we lowered 
over the side two cargo skids full eight- 
een feet long. These skids are placed 
in the wake of gangways to protect the 
ship’s sides when the cargo is swung 
out by a derrick. The carpenter then 
let himself down, and after lashing the 
skids firmly together I passed him down 
lumber from the stock in the cattle pen, 
and this he spiked to the skids and made 
a raft secure and large enough to carry 
all who were living on board the ship. 
We counted the survivors overand found 
that we had twenty-four living persons. 

All this took considerable time, and 
after we got the raft itself constructed 
the next thing was to get provisions 
for her. The Xoraima carried four 
boats. Three had been destroyed and 
the fourth was jammed on the davits, 
but from her we got oars and rowlocks. 
We also passed down a conipass, lan- 
terns, cases of provisions, a can of oil 
and kegs of water. We got everything 
ready in case the fire from the after end 
of the ship should drive us out before 
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Ruins in the center of the town, 
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The Destruction 


some other means of relief came to us. 
THE RESCUE. 

It was between 2 and 3 P. M. that a 
French man-of-war, Suchette, Captain 
Pierre Le Bris, steamed into the harbor 
of St. Pierre. 

We saw her coming toward us, but 
after our experience with the Roddam 
I did not feel sure of anything. We 
got out the British ensign, and tying 
it bottom upward on a stick, lashed it 
on one of the port davits, that being 
the highest stick left on the ship. 

The Suchetfe at once answered the sig- 
nal and sent a boat alongside. We 
were the first ship she noticed. No 
other ship was showing any special 
signals to attract her attention, and all 
we could make out of the craft about 
us were merely burning hulks. Soon she 
sent two other boats to our aid, towed 
by asteam launch. Gradually we got 
the passengers over the side on the raft 
from which they could be carried more 
easily on to the boats. Those who were 
most helpless and maimed we lowered 
first, and those best able to help them- 
selves were left until the last. After the 
passengers came the crew, then the offi- 
cers. The second engineer went ahead, 
and I followed last. - Just before I went 
over the side I caught sight of a solitary 
sheep, the last of thirty which had been 
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swep overboard. The poor creature 
was bleating pitifully, so I went back 
and laid open its head with an axe, 
which seemed to me a mercy. We left 
behind us between twenty and thirty 
dead bodies, some lying about the deck, 
some in the foc’s’le, some in their 
bunks, where they had been smothered 
at the first fearful burst of poison gas. 
My own poor boy was there somewhere. 
From the moment of the explosion 
I never saw him again He was a 
likely young fellow, and used to say 
how some day he would have a ship 
of his own and would take me along as 
mate; but I was determined that he 
should give up the sea and should go 
to college instead and become a lawyer. 
This was to be his last voyage. As 
we went away 


some of the bodies 


looked so awful that we could not 
bear to look on them The only 
thing I think' of now is this, how did 
we ever come through it ind live to 


escape the mad-house? 
A STRANGE SIGH 

At the time we left the ship she was 
afire from her stem to the aft engine- 
room bulkhead. As we looked back 
we saw a strange thing \ common 
reed chair, such as you often see on the 
deck of a transatlantic liner, was hang- 
ing in the air to the ship’s stern. It 
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had been fastened to the after flag and 
braced below so that it hung off in 
space just beyond the reach of the 
flames. Some poor devil had rigged it 
there and sat in it to save himself from 
fire, afraid to jump on account of the 
fierce rush of the volcanic currents 
below. We could see him there, sitting 
in his chair, long before we left the 
ship, at the back of the solid wall of 
fire which divided us from him, and he 
must have suffered terribly before he 
dropped from his perch and went over- 
board. We could not get at him on 
account of the fire in the forward part 
of the saloon, but a stateroom was at 
hand close by, with plenty of life-buoys, 
and he might have got one and put it 
on; but strangely enough, after all that 
fire, there hung the empty chair literally 
intact. The next morning, the gth, 
when the ship Corona steamed into the 
harbor of St. Pierre, the captain said 
that the chair still hung there unharmed. 

The Suchette then steamed slowly to 
Fort de France, her boats searching the 
shore and sea and picking up everybody 
they found alive. Wreckage and drift- 
age were scattered everywhere over the 
water, and zow and then you could see 
a plank with an arm or leg curled over 
it, while the remainder of the corpse 
was hidden beneath the surface. 


At g P. M. she landed at the pier at 
Fort de France, where a quantity of 
stretchers carried up the wounded to 
the ambulances, which were in waiting 
at the head of the little wharf to take 
them to the hospitals. Clara, the 
nurse, and four of us men were alone 
able to walk those few steps. 


WHAT HAPPENED TO THE CAPTAIN. 


I said that the last I saw of Captain 
Muggah was on the bridge in the first 
hideous moments of darkness. Later I 
heard more of him. It seems that just 
after I left him to work at the boats, 
Dan, the ship’s cooper, a black laborer 
whom we had taken on at St. Kitts, 
saw him slip and fall overboard. The 
ship had a list and her deck was cover- 
ed with slippery mud, so his fall was 
probably accidental. But whether he 
jumped or not no man can say. If he 
did in that mortal agony, who is there 
willing to blame him? Well, Dan saw 
the captain go, and catching up one of 
the hatches he leaped right after him, 
and striking out in the whirling current 
put the hatch under the captain’s arm 
to help support him in the water. Then 
he swam for shore, pushing his bur- 
den ahead of him, but there was such 
a tremendous current that he could 
make little headway, and gradually 
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The Destruction of the ‘‘ Roraima.”’ 


The women and children first. 
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drifted alongside a burning hull which 
lay a few cable’s length from the Rorar- 
ma. Some of the crew who were frantic 
to escape hauled him toward them and 
then threw over a booby-hatch, which 


Dan made fast to his own raft. Then 
the men down some bedding 
on which Dan laid the captain and one 
or two unfortunates from the other ship, 


tossed 


r the direction of Chief Officer Scott 


who were lowered from 
deck. ‘Iwo or three sailors followed, 
and then all together they started the 
raft toward the shore, stopping every 
now and then to pick up some poor 
wretch floating in the water. As they 
were paddling painfully along, using 
pieces of board for oars, they sighted a 
small boat, such as the natives of Mar- 


the burning 
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tinique use, looking like a canoe with 
high sides. One of the sailors, a native, 
at once jumped overboard and swam to 
the boat. As soon as he climbed in to 
her he started back toward the raft, but 
on his way he came across another 
Martinique man clinging to a spar. He 
took him aboard and then, since two of 
them could paddle the boat with ease, 
he suddenly lost interest in his com- 
panions on the raft, and right there in 
plain sight of his messmates, he turned 
and made off toward Fort de France. 
This was too much for the crew of 
the raft. They lost their nerve. Dan, 
the cooper, did his best to make them 
drive their raft back to the ship, but 
they absolutely refused to return and 
made for the shore. Eventually they 
reached land, but just as they struck 
the shore Captain Muggah died. Dur- 
ing all the hours on the raft he was 
more or less conscious, and in spite of 
his awful suffering he kept begging Dan 
not to go to the shore for safety, but to 
take him back to his ship. Try as he 
would, however, Dan could not induce 
the men to do this. No sooner had he 
landed than he got a stick of timber and 
started all alone to swim back to the 
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ship. He reached the raft and brought 
me the news of Captain Muggah, and 
also of their officer, Thompson, who 
had reached the shore alive. 


THE SURVIVORS. 


Twenty-eight survivors of the Roraz- 
ma, four of them women, were taken 
aboard the Suchette. Not all of them 
reached Fort de France alive. Some 
died on the way, others were dead before 
the next morning; how many I could 
not find out. On the morning of the 
gth, when I tried to go to the hospitals 
I could only secure a permit to enter 
one. There I came upon the second 
engineer and carpenter, the fourth en- 
gineer, the quartermaster ‘and two sail- 
ors. Two had died there during the 
night, one a fireman. Everything pos- 
sible was being done for the poor fel- 
lows, but the doctor told me that the 
burns were all poisonous, and that 
wherever a scar was deep blood poison- 
ing was apt to set in. 

The next day our company’s ship, 
the Corona, touched at Fort de France 
and took such of us aboard as were able 
to travel. On the 20th day of May I 
landed once more in New York. 
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THE SULTAN’S DRAFT 


By 










GEORGE DAULTON 


IHE outer door of Hozelton’s De Loss turned in his swivel chair and 
| office closed, leaving him swung the glass door to with a thrust 
| and his friend in a silence of his foot. 
that was urging each man ‘Well, De Loss, we have been 
to adjust his thoughts to through a lot since we were boys, but 
what had just happened, and to what you weren’t in on this deal. It was 
should be said first. when the panic caught me. For weeks 
‘* Confound it, Hozelton,’’ broke out I hung on by my eyelids while I tried 
De Loss, ‘‘I didn’t intend to see the to pull my business through. HowlI 
amount of that check. It fluttered my came out of it I never told, and you 
way and I couldn’t help it. I had no may be sure Oshkosh didn't, not he. 
curiosity and I never dreamed it was Yes, old ‘‘Oshkosh’’ Raudebaugh, 
for such a stunning amount.”’ dead and gone to glory, peace to his 
‘* Never mind, De,’’ returned Hozle- great, big soul! He was at the bottom 
ton, as he arose to stand before the of it. It was tricky, andit was awfully 
window with his hands in his pockets, risky, but old man Raudebaugh —God 
while he ran his eye fardown the many- bless him!—gave me the chance, and 
storied business Pueblo on the opposite with American gall and luck I did the 
side of the street-gorge. ‘‘I didn’t rest. 
mind your seeing it.’’ He wheeled about ‘* Oshkosh had allowed me an over- 
and rested his hand on his friend’s draft at his bank for far more than my 
shoulder. ‘‘ De Loss, it’s been on my standing would warrant. Unexpected 
mind a long time to tell you the story things, one after another, dropped on 
of the Sultan’s Draft.’’ me. Bills payable were fired into me 
“The Sultan’s Draft!’’ exclaimed without mercy like bullets, and bills 
De Loss, ‘‘the amount was princely. receivable were fired back to me as 
I knew you had done well, but—’’ worthless as paper wads. All the Te- 
‘“‘Oh, I am not speaking of the sources I had were strained to the ut- 
check. You didn’t suppose I would, termost to make one dollar fill the need 
even if I were rich enough, give nearly of five. At last, after careful figuring, 
twenty-five thousand dollars to the so- I found that I must have fifteen thou- 
licitor for the refugee fund?’’ MHozel- sand dollars before thirty days or go up. 
ton chuckled with pure joyousness. ‘‘I ‘*Raudebaugh, you know, De, al- 
don’t believe I have made enough yet ways treated me like his son, and I 
to play that much against the Unspeak- knew if he could do anything to help 
able Turk. At any rate,I know I me it would be done; if not, and I had 
wouldn’t if it were not for the Sultan’s to let go, it was only fair he should 








Draft.’’ know it and his bank should have the 
‘‘The Sultan’s Draft! In heaven’s advantage of putting in its claim first. 
name what do you mean by the Sultan’s ‘*T went down to the bank as blue as 
Draft? ’’ cried De Loss. that pennant over there on the hotel,” 


Hozelton nodded and threwa lookin went on Hozelton. ‘‘ Oshkosh and I 
the direction of the busy typewriter. went through the business together, 
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canvassing it bit by bit; the good old 
dog did his best to figure it out, but it 
seemed too tough a proposition. 

‘** Sorry for you, James, my boy,’ he 
kept saying, as he studied it, ‘ but it 
looks very bad. Fifteen thousand dol- 
lars—thirty days—thirty ?—’ and he'd 
look up at me and I’d nod my head. 

‘“We sat a long time thinking it 
over, Oshkosh totally lost in it and 
checking off the things he was going 
over in his mind with his pencil on the 
blotting pad. 


‘“* This bank is going to save you if 


it can, James, my son; but I’m afraid 
nothing can be done.’ 

‘“‘At this oracular drone my heart 
went up and then sank down, though 
not so far down as it had been. After 
a bit Raudebaugh looked up slyly. 

‘** Don't you know somebody, James, 
you can draw on?’ 

‘“* What, for fifteen thousand dol- 
lars!’ 

‘* * Nobody ?’ 

‘* «This is too serious for me to joke 
about, Mr. Raudebaugh.’ 

‘** James, son, don’t you know some- 
body you may draw on, somebody 
away off—a long, long way off?’ 

‘‘Oshkosh began to fairly purr his 
temptation, and for a moment my hope 
leaped up as I caught his idea and the 
breath of relief it would give. 

‘“* Somebody in Thibet, or Archan- 
gel, or up the Congo?’ 

‘‘ The sporting spirit that had been 
his dormant second self, or had been 
bound and captive through a long life 
of business integrity, raged in him on 
the mere thought of a flyer. I tell you 
he fairly sang his allurement like a 
siren, and I, though sick with dread of 
its criminal trickery, sweetened to the 
idea, 

‘**No, but I mean it,’ coaxed the 
old man. ‘Now, suppose I draw—I 
dr-a-a-a-aw—’ and while I sulked in the 
despairing collapse that followed my 
second and better judgment of the 
thing—although I was even then pay- 
ing debts like mad in my imagination 
on the money this impossible possibil- 
ity might give me for a few days—Osh- 
kosh scratched away on a block of 
drafts. He finished and tossed it before 


me on the extension leaf of his desk. 

‘It was a draft on the Sultan of 
Turkey for fifteen thousand dollars, at 
sight. 

‘“*Sign it, sign it,’ Raudebaugh 
urged ; ‘in five minutes you shall have 
the money to your credit. This will be 
the cleverest piece of check-kiting ever 
done.’ 

‘“f signed it before I knew it, mak- 
ing a kind of plunge of it and with a 
feeling of a gamble on liberty and life 
at a throw. 

‘‘T buried my face in my hands when 
the old man went out to the counting- 
room with the condemned draft to be 
passed to my credit. Heaven only 
knows what the clerks thought. 

“It’s all right, James, my boy,’ 
said Raudebaugh, again at his desk. 
‘You may draw your checks, but re- 
member the day of reckoning. Be ready 
with the cash to stand the return of the 
Sultan’s Draft.’ 

‘‘T must have gazed at him as blank 
as a fish. 

‘** Qh, cheer up, James, we'll come 
out of this all right. Do you think you 
could get an option on the Conqueror 
mine for anything like a reasonable 
price?’ 

‘“* Well, it hasn't been for sale,’ 
said I, dully, ‘but if any one can buy 
it at a fair figure I suppose I am he. If 
the cash were coming to pay for it.’ 

‘** Maybe here’s your chance,’ said 
Oshkosh, and taking up a letter passed 
it over to me; then he turned to write, 
digging away with his pen at a wonder- 
ful rate on something that was evidently 
juicy to him. 

‘‘ The letter was from a capitalist, 
who was at the head of a syndicate that 
was offering to buy developed mining 
property. It was evident they meant 
business and had millions back of them. 

‘‘ While I was reading and Oshkosh 
was still writing like a fury, a clerk 
slipped in with a basket containing the 
usual grist of papers that daily passes 
through a bank, all made up ready to 
sign and mail, and on the top of the 
heap was the Sultan’s Draft. I give 
you my word of honor, De, I grew sick 
again at sight of it. 

‘‘The old man finished with a final 
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skate across the paper as the clerk 
passed out. 

‘** Well, James, son, what do you 
think of it?’ he said, wheeling around 
tome. ‘I’m sure the Conqueror could 
be sold if the price isn’t out of sight. 
If you can swing that deal, my boy, 
you may snap your fingers at the whole 
pack of your debts and the Sultan’s 
Draft, too. Your commissions on the 
sale would amount to five times the 
sum of your present needs. Do you 
think you can make it go through in 
six weeks? That’s about the limit of 
time I am giving to the return of this 
hoax.’ 

‘** Oh, my God! we can’t count on 
that in such a desperate emergency as 
this!’ I cried, in a panic. 

‘** Keep cool, James, keep cool. Sit 
on the safety valve and throw in your 
bacon and coal oil. You must beat in 
the race with some of your plans, and 
this offers another very good opportun- 
ity to win out. Now look here,’ Osh- 
kosh continued, taking the paper. he 
had just been working over, ‘that 
draft has to have something to go with 
it, and this is what I have made; but if 
any soul on earth can tell what it is, 
it’s more than I can.’ 

‘* He passed it over. 

‘« Jt was all the thing by rights ought 
to be called. Whether it was an in- 
voice, or a bill of sale, or of lading, or 
a deed, or mortgage, or just com- 
mon barnyard hen-tracks, as the old 
man said, no one could tell. It looked 
like a paper of tremendous import, but 
it was only meaningless pen work that 
didn’t contain a word to make it intel- 
ligible. But it was beautiful to look 
at. The pen strokes were as decorative 
as Chinese characters, and seemingly 
as precise as German script. Anyone 
might have told me it was Sanscrit, or 
Runic, or Cuneiform, or Aztec, or Choc- 
taw and I would have believed it—or 
for that matter, a design for an Oriental 
rug or an Arabian mural decoration ; 
it would have been all the same to me. 
Why, De, what was intended to convey 
the idea of a signature and ended in 
that last almighty skate of Oshkosh’s 
beat Spinner’s, and was a masterpiece 
finer than that of the Sultan himself 
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that they inlay in mother-of-pearl on 
the tops of taborets. Heaven help the 
British Museum if it ever meets up with 
that dummy document of Oshkosh’s ; 
savants will waste their lives trying to 
decipher it. 

‘* Well, that worthless thing the old 
man fastened with a big bank pin to 
that worthless draft, and addressed it to 
his correspondent here in Chicago. 

‘“*« There you are, James, my boy; 
bid it good-bye, but be ready to greet 
it with amount on demand when it 
comes back. Now go’long about your 
business.’ 

‘I did go about my business, you 
can bank on that. I fairly tore up the 
earth to be ready to meet the return of 
that draft. Why, I couldn't think of 
that infernal draft that I didn’t imagine 
the banks it went through and the stir 
it must have made in some of them. Of 
the blooming young clerks that han- 
dled it—and reverently, too, good Lord! 
—and of the old-timers they appealed 
to, perhaps, who were afraid to take it 
seriously and afraid to take it as a joke. 

‘“None of my schemes positively 
failed, but they tantalized me with num- 
berless delays that ate into my nerves 
like lye. Still the return of the draft 
was providentially delayed. Then, 
when each day dawned with the dread 
that it would bring the crack of doom, 
the consummation of the Conqueror 
mine deal became assured. The final 
settlement of the sale that would give 
me money to burn ran neck and neck 
with the return of that daredevil draft 
that would bring me ruin and disgrace. 

‘““At last a bank messenger came 
down to the works to tell me Oshkosh 
wanted to see me immediately. It was 
a thoughtless thing for the old man to 
do—he knew my condition—why, I 
thought of suicide as I went up town! 

‘*Old Oshkosh was waiting for me 
in his private office, looking as usual, 
fatherly and kindly serious. But the 
door had hardly closed on us when he 
flew at me and beat and pounded me on 
the back, and shouted an undertone of 
some good news into my ear; I couldn’t 
make out what. 

‘** Look, look, James, my boy!’ he 
cried, snatching up a bit of paper. 
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‘The Sultan’s 
Draft ! ’ 

‘‘ The engraved voucher swain before 
my eyes, but I giddily saw enough— 
James Hozelton—fifteen thousand dol- 
lars—the Sultan's Draft had been 
paid!’’ 

‘* Well, what do you think of that ?’’ 
marveled De Loss. 

‘* From that on it seemed that every- 
thing came my way,’’ resumed Hozel- 
ton. ‘‘ More than a hundred thousand 
came pouring in on me in the next few 
weeks. But Raudebaugh and I never 
tired of speculating ou the reason the 
Sultan honored the draft. I spent a 
good deal trying to clear up the mys- 
tery. Of course the Sublime Porte re- 
ceived it through the usual channels, 
London and Frankfort, but when the 
Yildiz closed its iron gates upon it its 
story was lost. Members of the Young 
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Turk party, strung across the continent 
of Europe, all bitter against the Otto- 
man administration, tried to help me, 
but without success. Maybe it was 
Oshkosh’s hieroglyph did the business. 
At all events the draft was paid and no 
bother taken with consular or diploma- 
tic go-betweens. 

‘* The fifteen thousand dollars didn’t 
belong to me, yet how could it be re- 
turned? As the years passed, and it 
kept growing, with interest, I thought 
of giving it as conscience money toa 
dozen charities. I was still looking for 
a place to put the despot’s money where 
it would do the most good when the 
Armenian massacres gave me my ideal 
chance.”’ 

‘‘I’d like to have seen Oshkosh’s 
document,’ said De Loss, as the two 
friends contentedly lit their cigars with 
the same match. 
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SWANE 

K lost his 

I Tifle in 

¥ crossing a river 

that was not 

marked upon 

the map and 

i) ’ the lieutenant 

it pointed out to 

him, in eloquent language, the evil of 
the crime of losing it. 

‘* Five minutes ago,’’ he said, ‘‘ you 
were a soldier—though a bad one. 
Now you're a slew-faced, jabbering 
camp-follower, and useless.”’ 

‘*T couldn’t help it, sir,’’ said Mc- 


Swane. ‘‘ The log hit me and I went 
over. ‘The current’s faster eb 





‘“To the deuce with the current!”’ 
said the lieutenant. ‘‘ You ought to 
have held on. Now you can fall out 
and march with the bearers—and see to 
it that you don't lose your shirt.’’ 

At this the remaining members of 
A Company—there were forty-nine-- 
laughed despite their wet rags and 
thistle scratches, and the captain, who 
came up at the moment, inquired the 
reason for McSwane’s appearance with- 
out his Lee-Metford. 

‘‘He dropped it in crossing,’’ said 
the lieutenant. ‘‘I’ve ordered him to 
march with the bearers.”’ 

The captain nodded in approval. 

‘Let him keep an eye on them,’’ he 
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said, ‘‘ until —— 
tain turned away. 

‘* Until when, sir?’’ said 
the lieutenant. 

‘‘ Well, until he gets another rifle,’’ 
said the captain. ‘‘ He won't have to 
wait long.”’ 

‘* No, it won’t be long,’’ assented the 
lieutenant, and so McSwane marched 
over to the place where the black bearers 
of burdens were jabbering and watched 
the black boss bearers count them and 
beat them into line. His fellow warriors 
of A Company laughed as he moved 
away, for it was funny to see a private 
in a British regiment of the line reduced 
to the level of a Hausa draft animal, 
and in the jungle the minor refinements 
and kindnesses of life are forgotten— 
particularly by gentlemen who knew 
little of them at home. It was cruel, 
perhaps, to laugh at McSwane, for his 
misfortune was the result of an acci- 
dent and he was not to blame, and most 
of the others would have wanted to 
fight—as he did now—if he had laughed 
at them, but, nevertheless, it was the 
best joke they had heard since the day 
they landed at the coast and so they 
langhed and were merry. 

Few things of an amusing nature, in 
truth, had happened to the men of A 
Company for many a day. Summoned 
from Lagos to help keep the Queen’s 
peace, they were now on their way 
through the jungle and the tropical 
forest to a certain town wup-country, 
which had an unpronounceable name 
beginning with N’B and a heathen king 


The cap- 
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who had indulged some time before in 
the luxury of leisurely and artistically 
massacreing a Presbyterian missionary 
and a dozen or two native converts. 
It would be the duty and pleasure of 
A Company to discover and surround, 
and later to capture and hang this 
monarch, and to kill as many of his 
soldiers as might come into rifle range 
and to burn as many of his villages as 
might appear, and so the men marched 
uncomplainingly through the sodden 
grasses and lay awake nights with 
chills and staggered along during the 
day beneath a big red sun that almost 
set their helmets afire. 

In the lead marched the first lieuten- 
ant with half of the men and the machine 
gun, and then came the black bearers, 
with boxes of cartridges and canned 
beef and hard crackers and quinine, 
and after them the captain, in a ham- 
mock borne by four blacks, and then, 


The fight was on. 





last of all, the rest of the men, with the 
sick plodding along as best they could 
among them. 

McSwane now marched in the rear 
of the last bearer—they were stumbling 
along the narrow jungle path in single 
file—and a few yards ahead of the first 
man of the rear guard. This first man, 
who had a reputation as a wit, was de- 
termined to relieve the pain and tedium 
of the journey by making McSwane 
entertain him. Accordingly he in- 
vented a number of humorous remarks 
about soldiers without guns and white 
bearer bosses and clumsy rookies, and 
voiced them in a tone calculated to 
allow those behind him to hear them 
andenjoy them. The latter, after each 
effort, passed the witticism along, and 
a wave of laughter traveled down the 
line to the last man dragging in the 
rear. 

For half a day McSwane listened to 




















all of this in silence, for a source of con- 
solation was open to him of which his 
taunters seemed to be unaware. But 
finally the great red glare of the sun or 
something else prompted him to make 
a strike for peace, and he turned around 
and smiled grimly. 

‘*Was you there when the captain 
come up?’’ he asked. 

‘That I was,’’ answered the wit, 
‘‘an’ I heerd him call yer a slew-faced, 
jabberin’ camp follower.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said McSwane calmly. ‘‘The 
captain didn’t say that, it was the lieu- 
tenant.’’ 

‘* Well, what did the captain say, 
then ?’’ asked the wit, parrying for an 
opening. 

‘“The captain sez,’’ replied Mc- 
Swane, ‘‘‘Wait ‘till he gits another 
rifle. /¢ won't be long!’”’ 

‘* Well?’’ said the wit, more soberly. 

‘* He meant that one of you wooden- 
headed clodhoppers is goin’ to get a 
bullet through your little gizzard before 
long, and that I'll git the dead man’s 
gun.’’ McSwane paused a moment. 
‘‘And by God,”’ he continued fiercely, 
‘*T hope that man ‘ll be you!” 

There was a gradual cessation of 
laughter all along the line, and the wit 
tripped over a vine, and in stopping to 
swear at it allowed a score of other men 
to pass him. McSwane turned to the 
new leader of the rear guard and 
glanced at his rifle. 

‘* You heerd what the captain said ? ' 
he demanded. 

‘* Yes, I heerd it,’’ replied the man, 
shuddering, and McSwane plodded on 
again in peace. 

That night when A Company and 
the bearers halted in a clearing to eat 
and sleep the men of the rear guard 
told those who had been in the van of 
the dialogue between McSwane and the 
wit. Most of the men had heard the 
colloquy between the captain and the 
lieutenant, but few of them had thought 
of the real meaning of the captain's 
words. Now, however, they saw it all 

very clearly, and it did not make them 
very comfortable. 

McSwane came over to mess with his 
fellows and they dealt him his share of 
canned beef and hard crackers and al- 
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lowed him to fill his canteen. But few 
of them spoke a word to him, and all 
of them seemed bent upon keeping out 
of his range of vision. At times, be- 
fore the dark closed in, he roamed about 
the camp and stared sullenly at the 
men. Whenever his gaze fell upon a 
rifle its possessor turned pale and felt 
nervous and ill at ease. As the sun 
went down a black runner came into 
camp and the officers and interpreter 
took him to one side and questioned 
him. Before long, as news filters down 
the ranks in a regiment or a company, 
the word was passed along that the 
runner was a spy and that he had re- 
ported that the blacks had built a big 
stockade across the road five miles 
ahead. This stockade, according to 
the report in its final form, was by far 
the largest and most formidable in all 
Africa. McSwane sat on a fallen log 
at the edge of the camp and listened as 
half a dozen of the men discussed it. 
Just as one of them was drawing, with 
great attention to detail, a picture of its 
strength, he rose, knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and turned to walk 
away. 


‘* There,’’ he said, ‘‘ is were I git my 
rifle.”’ 
And he laughed a laugh that made 
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=” -. the others so 
1 uncomfort- 
able that the 
discussion of 
the stockade 
ceased. 

Next morn- 
ing the com- 
pany was on 
the march be- 
fore sunrise, 
and by the 
time the pur- 
ple light of 
the morning 
began to filter 
down through 
the palms the 
captain had 
pushed on 
ahead and the 
column was 
moving slow- 
ly and very 
cautiously 
through the 
forest. Five men and the lieutenant— 
serving as the ‘‘ point’’—marched a 
quarter of a mile ahead of the others 
and ten more men struggled along 
through the undergrowth to either 
side of the path. In the van of the 
column proper were forty Tommies 
and the captain, and then came the 
black bearers, with McSwane leading 
them. The bearers, scenting danger, 
and knowing, from the slow pace 
of the column and the frequent halts 
that it must be near, were disposed 
to fall ill by the path side and to be 
lamed by all sorts of thistles and 
brambles, and to be bitten by various 
invisible scorpions and snakes. Mc- 
Swane turned upon them now and 
then and calmly belabored them with 
a bamboo club, and they shrieked and 
jabbered and stumbled on again. 

Suddenly, from afar, came a loud, 
heavy rattle, like that of a steam crush- 
er breaking stone. In a moment it rose 
to a shrill roar and then it continued, 
in fits and starts, now loud, now not so 
loud, now ceasing altogether. The 
Tommies smiled as they heard it; it 
was the machine gun clearing the way 
and they knew that the battle was on. 





A shell carried away the 
top of his helmet. 
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Soon the men in front of McSwane 
started ahead at the double and the 
captain shouted loud orders to them. 
In a moment there was a widenipg 
clear space in the pathway before Mc- 
Swane, and then, to the consternation 
of the bearers, the rear guard came 
dashing up and over them and on ahead 
in the track of the van. The men were 
out of breath and perspiring, and as 
they passed McSwane a good many of 
them seemed badly scared. Before he 
could frame a sarcastic remark to fling 
at them, however, they were gone. 

For a few moments he trudged on in 
silence. Ahead the rattle of the ma- 
chine gun was growing louder and soon 
the sharp crack of the Lee-Metfords 
mingled with its sound, and all of the 
weird noises of a battle rose into a dull, 
uneven banging. Plainly, thought 
McSwane, it was a battle worth seeing 
and here he—but why ?—was the rear 
the place for a soldier? Was the head 
of the bearer train the post of a fighting 
man ? 

Of a sudden he sprang forward and 
ran, at the top of his speed, toward the 
fight. Up the narrowing path he ran, 
around two sharp turns and then into 
the open. Far ahead, half hid in the 
undergrowth, was . 

a palisade of heavy 
logs and from it . 
camespurts of flame ./ 
from trade guns. 
Before it, in the 
grass, lay the men 
of A Company fir- 
ing at the palisade, 
the spurts of flame |) 
and the black faces ' 
that peered above. | | 
To the right the, ' 
machine gun was .. || 
squirting fire at the ; ‘| 
flank of the fortress 
and to the left ten ; 
men and the lieu- . 
tenant were fixing 
bayonets for a‘ 
charge. e 

McSwane grasp- 
ed the entire scene \.' 
as if it were paint; - 
ed on canvas, and ~ 4 hole in ale neck. 
















then he dashed on and a stray bullet 
from a trade gun came whistling by and 
tore the crown from his helmet. Mc- 
Swane laughed—and tripped over 
something in the high grass and went 
sprawling. The something was Mur- 
phy of A Company, with a bullet in 
: his leg, and McSwane stopped short 
and reached for Murphy's rifle. 

‘*Go ’way !"’shrieked Murphy. ‘‘ Go 
"way, you grave-robber !’’ 
se ‘*Gimme the gun!’ exclaimed Mc- 
Swane. 

Murphy swung the rifle ‘round and 
pointed the muzzle at McSwane’s 
head. 

‘*Go ‘way !’’ he cried. ‘‘ Go 'way !” 

McSwane turned and ran on, and a 
few seconds brought him to the line of 
men in the grass. 

‘Lie down, you ass!’ 
captain. 

McSwane stared ahead foolishly for 
a moment, and a swirl of bullets from 
the trade guns whistled all about him. 
Then he dropped to all fours, and 
crawled across the line, stopping a mo- 
ment at the side of each man. 

‘“‘T want a gun!’’ he wailed crazily. 
‘*T want that gun I was to git !”’ 

‘*Go ’way, you beast!’’ exclaimed 
one of the men. The whole line 
shuddered at sight of him and as 
he came to each man each drew away 
from him as if he were a plague 
patient. 


’ 


shouted the 
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‘I want that. gun!’ he wailed. 
‘Where’s my gun ?”’ 

Suddenly the bugle sounded and the 
men crouched as if for a spring. Then 
there was another note and they scram- 
bled to their feet and ran ahead, to 
charge the stockade from the front and 
to capture it or die. McSwane sprang 
to his feet with them and rushed 
thither and hither among them before 
they began the charge. When they got 
under way he rushed on ahead of them, 
over the tangled grass and the fallen 
tree trunks, and toward the great log 
fortification and the trade guns. Twice 
he fell and onceanother man fell over him. 
The other man sprang aside in terror. 

‘*Go ’way !’’ he shouted. 

In a moment the men reached the 
stockade and the captain scrambled up 
the face of it. McSwane leaped against 
the rough logs beside him. 

‘‘Here’s where I git that gun!’’ he 
shouted jubilantly. ‘‘Here’s where I 
git my gun !’’ 

A volley from the trade guns anda 
volley from the Lee-Metfords poured 
forth at the same instant and McSwane 
fell from the face of the stockade and 
writhed upon the ground. There was 
a small, clean-cut hole in his neck, 
where a bullet had torn its way into 
his flesh and his life. 

And —though this never appeared 
officially—it was not a bullet from a 
trade gun that made it. 















































CHAPTER \-.. 


ea> we grew better Aileen’s 
visits became shorter and 
less frequent, so that our only 
temptation to linger over our 
illness was removed. One day 
Sir Robert limped slowly across the floor 
on the arm of Creagh while I watched 
him enviously. From that time his 
improvement was rapid,/and within a 
week he came to make his adieus to 
me. Dressed point-devise, he was once 
more every inch a fop. 

‘I shan’t say good-bye, Montagu, to 
either you or the lady, because I ex- 
pect to see you both again soon. I 
have a shot in my locker that will bring 
you two mighty short one of these days. 
‘Tony Creagh is going to London with 
me in my coach. Sorry you and the 
lady won't take the other two seats. 
Well, au revoir! Hope you'll be quite 
fit when you come up for the next 
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CHAPTERS. 


I, Kenneth Montagu, am piuck- 
ed of my patrimony by a group 
of elegant dicers, chief among 
them Sir Robert Volney. I wit- 
ness the kidnapping of a young 
woman and gain access to the 
house where she is confined. We 
are surprised by Volney, who 
seems to be the head devil of the 
affair, but I make my escape. A 
friend takes me all unsuspecting 
to asecret Jacobite meeting. There 
I am persuaded to swear alle- 
giance to the Stuart cause. I stip- 
ulate, however, that two of my 
new friends aid me in attempting 
the rescue of the lady. This we 
accomplish by waylaying the coach 
in which Volney is carrying her 
off. In the course of the adven- 
ture I fight a duel with Volney. 
Weare both wounded and are 
carried to an inn to be nursed by 
the lady. 


CONTINUED. 


round.’ And waiving a hand airily at 
me he went limping down the stairs, a 
scamp devoid of grace yet every motion 
eloquent of it, to me a living paradox. 
Nor was it long before I, too, was 
able to crawl out into the sunshine with 
Aileen Macleod and Captain Macdonald 
as my crutches. Not far from the inn 
was a grove of trees and in it a rustic 
seat or two. Hither we three repaired 
for many a quiet hour of talk. 
Macdonald was as sly as a fox on my 
behalf. He would draw out the girl 
about the dear Northland they both 
loved, and then would suddenly re- 


member that his pistols needed clean- 
ing or that he had promised to ‘‘crack’”’ 
with some chance gentleman stopping 
at the inn, and away he would go, leav- 
While I lay on the 
Aileen would 
impulsive way 


ing us two alone. 
grass and looked at her 
tell me in her eager, 
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about her own kindly country, of tink- 
ling, murmuring burns, of hills burnt 
red with the heather, of a hundred 
wild flowers that blossomed on the 
braes of Raasay, and as she talked 
of them her blue eye sparkled like the 
sun-kissed lochs themselves. 

No earthly Paradise endures forever. 
Into these days of peace the serpent of 
my Eden projected his sting. We were 
all sitting in the grove one morning 
when a rider dashed up to the inn 
and flung himself from his horse. "T'was 
Tony Creagh, and he carried with him 
a placard which offered a reward of a 
hundred guineas for the arrest of one 
Kenneth Montagu, Esquire, who had, 
with other parties unknown, on the 
night of July First, robbed Sir Robert 
Volney of certain jewelry therein de- 
scribed. 

‘‘Highwayman it says,’’ quoth I in 
frowning perplexity. ‘‘But Volney 
knows I had no mind to rob him. 
Zounds! What does he mean ?’’ 

‘*Mean? Why, to get rid of you! I 
tore this down from a tavern wall in 
London just after twas pasted. Itseems 
you forgot to return the gentleman his 
jewelry.” 

I turned mighty red and pleaded 
guilty. 

‘*T thought so." Gad! You're like 
to keep sheep by moonlight,’’ chuckled 
Creagh. 

‘Nonsense. They would never hang 
me,’’ I cried 

‘‘Wouldn't, eh! Deed, and I’m not 
so sure. The hue and cry is out for 
you.”’ 

‘‘Havers, man!’’ interrupted Mac- 
donald sharply. ‘‘ You’re frightening the 
lady with your fairy tales, Tony. Don't 
you be believing him, my dear. The 
hemp is not grown that will hang Ken- 
neth.”’ 

But for all his cheery manner we 
were mightily taken aback, especially 
when another rider came in a few min 
utes later with a letter to me. It ran: 


DEAR MONTAGU : 

‘Once more unto the breach, dear friends.’ 
Our pleasant little game is renewed. The first 
trick was, I believe, mine ; the second yours. 
The third Itrump by lodging an information 
against you for highway robbery. Tony | 


shall not implicate of course, nor Mac-What’s” 
His-Name. Take wings, my Fly-by-night, for 
the runners are on your heels, and if you 
don’t, as I live, you'll wear hemp. Give my 
devoted love to the lady. 

I am, your most obedient servant to com- 
mand, ROBERT VOLNEY. 


In imagination I could see him seated 
at his table, pushing aside a score of 
dainty notes from Phyllis indiscreet or 
passionate Diana that he might dash off 
his warning to me, a whimsical smile half- 
blown on his face, a gleam of sardonic 
humor in his eyes. 

Though Creagh had come to warn me 
of Volney’s latest move, he was also the 
bearer of a budget of news which grave- 
ly affected the State at large and the 
cause on which we were embarked. 
The French fleet of transports, delayed 
again and again by trivial causes, had 
at length received orders to postpone 
indefinitely the invasion of England. 
Yet in spite of this fatal blow to the 
cause it was almost certain that Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart with only seven 
companions, of whom one was the 
ubiquitous O’Sullivan, had slipped from 
Bellisle on the Dou/el/e and, escaping the 
British fleet, had landed on the coast of 
Scotland. The emotions which ani- 
mated us on hearing of the gallant 
young prince’s daring and romantic at- 
tempt to win a kingdom with seven 
swords, trusting sublimely in the loyalty 
of his devoted Highlanders, may better 
be imagined than described. Donald 
Roy flung up his bonnet in a wild hur- 
rah, Aileen beamed pride and happi- 
ness, and Creagh’s volatile Irish heart 
was in the hilltops. ; 

But we were shortly recalled to our 
more immediate affairs. Before we got 
back to the inn one of those cursed plac- 
ards offering a reward for my arrest 
adorned the wall, and in front ofita dozen 
openmouthed yokels were spelling out its 
purport. Clearly there was no time to 
be lost in taking Volney’s advice. We 
hired a chaise and set out for London 
within the hour. ‘Twas arranged that 
Captain Macdonald and Hamish Gorm 
should push on at once to Montagu 
Grange with Aileen, while I should lie 
in hiding at the lodgings of Creagh until 
my wounds permitted of my traveling 
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without danger. That Volney would 
not rest without attempting to discover 
the whereabouts of Miss Macleod I was 
well assured, and no place of greater 
safety for the present occurred to me 
than the seclusion of the Grange, with 
my brother Charles and the family ser- 
vants to watch over her. As for my- 
self, I was not afraid of their hanging 
me, but I was not minded to play into 
the hands of Volney by letting myself 
get cooped up in prison for many weeks 
pending a trial while he renewed his 
cavalier wooing of the maid. 

Never have I spent a more doleful 
time than that which followed. For 
one thing my wounds healed badly, 
causing me a good deal of trouble. 
Tony Creagh was the best companion 
in the world, at once tender as a mother 
and gay as a schoolboy, but he could 
not be at home all day and night, and 
as he was agog to be joining the Prince 
in the North he might leave any day. 
Meanwhile he brought me the news of 
the town from the coffee houses ; how 
Sir Robert Walpole was dead ; how the 
Camerons under Lochiel, the Macdon 
alds under Young Clanranald, and the 
Macphersons under Cluny had rallied 
to the side of the Prince and were ex- 
pected soon to be defeated by Sir John 
Cope, the commander-in-chief of the 
government army in Scotland; how 
Balmerino and Leath had already ship- 
ped for Edinburgh to join the insurgent 
army; how Beauclerc had bet Lord 
March a hundred guineas that the 
stockings worn by Lady Di Faulkner 
at the last assembly ball were not 
mates, and had won. It appeared that 
unconsciously I had been a source of 
entertainment to the club loungers. 

‘‘Sure "tis pity you’re mewed up 
here, Kenn, for you're the lion of the 
hour. None can roar like you. The 
betting books at White’s are filled with 
wagers about you,’’ Creagh told me. 

‘‘About me? ’’ I exclaimed. 

‘* Faith, who else? ‘Lord Pam bets 
Mr. Conway three ponies against a hun- 
dred pounds that Mr. Kenneth Monta- 
gu, of Montagu Grange, falls by the 
hand of Justice before three months from 
date,’’’ he quoted with a great deal of 
gusto. ‘‘ Does your neck ache, Kenn ?”’ 
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‘* Oh, the odds are in my favor yet. 
What else? ’’ I asked calmly. 

‘““*Mr. James Haddon gives ten 
pounds each to his royal highness the 
Prince of Wales and to Sir Robert Vol- 
ney, and is to receive from each twenty 
guineas if Mr. K. Montagu is alive 
twelve months from date.’ Egad, 
you're a topic of interest in high 
quarters ! °’ 

‘* Honored, I’m sure! I'll make ita 
point to see that his royal highness and 
my dear friend Volney lose. Anything 
else?’ 

‘‘At the coffee house they were talk 
ing about raising a subscription to you 
because they hear you're devilish hard 
up and because you made such a plucky 
fight against Volney. Some one men- 
tioned that you had a temper and were 
proud as Lucifer. ‘He’s such a hot- 
head! How’ll he take it?’ asked Beau- 
clerc. ‘Why, quarterly to be sure!’ 
cries Selwyn.”’ 

Creagh’s merry laugh was a source 
of healing in itself, and his departure to 
join the Prince put an edge to the zest 
of my desire to get back into the world. 
Just before leaving he fished a letter 
from his pocket and tossed it across the 
room to me. 

‘*Egad, and you are the lucky man, 
Kenn,’’ he said. ‘‘ The ladies pester 
us with praises of your valor. This 
morning one of the fair creatures gave 
me this to deliver, swearing I knew 
your whereabouts.”’ 

‘Twas a gay little note from my 
former playmate, Antoinette Wester- 
leigh, and enclosed was a letter to her 
from my sister. How eagerly I de- 
voured Cloe’s letter for news of Aileen 
may be guessed. 


My DEAREST ’TOINETTE :— 

Since last I saw you [so the letter ran] 
seems a century, and I am dying to come to 
town. No doubt the country is very healthy, 
but Lud! ’tis monstrous dull after a London 
season. I vow I am already a lifetime behind 
the fashions. Is’t true that prodigious bustles 
are the rage? And while I think of it I wish 
you would call at Madame Ronald’s and get 
the lylack lute-string scirt she is making for 
me. Also at Duprez’s for the butiful little 
hat I ordered. fhan have them sent by car- 
rier. I know I am a vast nuisance; ’tis the 


penalty, my dear, for having a country mawk- 
in as your best friend. 
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Of course you know what that grate 

brother of mine has been at. Gaming, I hear, 
laying ducks and drakes with his money, and 
ghting duels with your lover. For a time 

we were dreadfully anxious about him. What 
do you think he has sent me down to take 
care of for him? But you would never guess. 
My love, a Scotch girl, shy as one of her own 
mountain deer. I suppose when he is recov- 
ert of his wounds he will be down here to 
philander with her. Aileen Macleod is her 
name, and really I do not blame him. I like het 
purely myself. In a way quite new she is very 
taking; speaks the prettiest broken English, 
is very simple, sweet and grateful. At a word 
the pink and white comes and goes in het 
cheeks as it never does inours. I wish I could 
acquire her manner, but alack! ’tis not to be 
learnt though I took lessons forever. The 
graceful creature dances the Scotch flings di- 
vinely. She is not exactly butiful, but—well 
I can see why the men think so and fall down 
and worship! By the way, she is very nearly 
in love—tho she does not know it—with that 
blundering brother of mine; says that ‘her 
heart iss always thanking him, at all events. 
If he knew how to play his cards—but there, 
the oaf will put his grate foot in it. 

She came here with a shag-headed gillie of 
a servant, under the protection of a Captain 
Macdonald, who is a very fine figure of a man. 
He was going to stay only an hour or two, but 
Charles persuaded him to stop three days. 
Charles teases me about him, swears the cap- 
tain is already my slave, but you may depend 
on’t there is nothing in it. Last night we 
diverted ourselves with playing hide the 
thimble, and the others lost the Scotch cap- 
tain and me in the armory. He is a peck 
of fun. This morning he left for the North, 
and do you think the grate Mr. Impudence 
did not buss us both; Aileen because she is 
his cousin a hundred times removed and me 
because (what a reason!) ‘‘my eyes dared 
him.’’ Of course I was in a vast rage, which 
seemed to hily delight Captain Impudence. I 
don’t see how he dared take so grate a preavy- 
iledge. Do you? 

Aileen is almost drest, and I must go smart 
myself. My dear, an you love me, write to 

Your own CLOE. 

P. S.—Lard, I clear forgot! ’Tis a secret 
that the Scotch enchantress is here. You 
must be sure not to mention it, my dear, to 
your Sir Robert. But, la! I have the utmost 
confidence in your discretion. 


Conceive my dismay! Discretion and 
Antoinette Westerleigh were as far 
apart as the poles. What more likely 
than that the dashing little minx would 
undertake to rally her lover about Ai- 
leen, and that the adroit baronet would 
worm out of her the information he de- 
sired? The letter crystallized my de- 
sire to set out at once for Montagu 
Grange, and from there to take the 


road with Miss Macleod hotspur for 
Scotland. 

I made the journey to the Grange by 
easy stages, following so far as I could 
little used roads and lanes on account 
of a modest desire to avoid publicity. 
‘Twas early morning when I reached 
the Grange. I remember the birds 
were twittering a chorus as I rode under 
the great oaks to the house. Early as 
it was, Cloe and Aileen were already 
walking in the garden with their arms 
entwined about each other’s waists in 
girl fashion. They made a_ picture 
taking enough.to have satisfied a jaded 
connoisseur of beauty: the fair, tall 
Highland lass, jimp as a willow wand, 
with the long-lashed blue eyes that 
looked out so shyly and yet so frankly 
on those she liked, and the merry 
brown-eyed English girl so ready of 
saucy tongue, so worldly wise and yet 
so innocent of heart. 

Cloe came running to meet me ina 
flutter of excitement and Mistress Aileen 
followed more demurely down the path, 
though there was a Highland welcome 
in her frank face not to be denied. I 
slid from the horse and kissed Cloe. 
Miss Macleod gave me her hand. 

‘‘We are hoping you are quite well 
from your wounds,’’ she said. 

‘*Quite,’’ lanswered. ‘‘ Better much 
for hearing your kind voices and seeing 
your bright faces.”’ 

I daresay I looked overlong into one 
of the bright faces, and for a punish- 
ment was snatched into confusion by 
my malapert sister. 

‘*T didn’t know you had heard my 
kind voice yet,’’ mimicked Miss Madcap. 
‘‘And are you thinking of holding 
Aileen’s hand all day ?’’ 

My arm plumped to my side like a 
shot. Both of us flamed, I stammering 
apologies the while Cloe no doubt en- 
joyed hugely my embarrassment. ’Tis 
a sister’s prerogative to teach her older 
brothers humility, and Cloe for one did 
not let it fall into neglect 

‘To be sure I do not know the 
Highland custom in the matter,’’ she 
was continuing complacently, when 
Aileen hoist her with her own petard. 

‘‘T wass thinking that perhaps Cap- 
tain Macdonald had taught you in the 
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armory,’’ she said quietly; and Cloe, to 
be in the fashion, also ran up the red 
flag. 

It appeared that my plan for an im- 
mediate departure from England jumped 
with the inclination of Miss Macleod. 
She had received a letter from her 
brother, now in Scotland, whose plans 
in regard to her had been upset by the 
unexpected arrival of the Prince. He 
was extremely solicitous on her behalf, 
but could only suggest for her an ac- 
ceptance of a long-standing invitation 
to visit Lady Strathmuir, a distant rela- 
tive living in Surrey, until times grew 
more settled. To Aileen the thought 
of throwing herself upon the hospitality 
of one she had never met was extremely 
distasteful, and she hailed my proposal 
as an alternative much to be desired. 

The disagreeable duty of laying be- 
fore my lawyer the involved condition 
of my affairs had to be endured, and I 
sent for him at once to get it over with 
the sooner. He pulled a prodigious 
long face at my statement of the gam- 
ing debts I had managed to contract 
during my three months’ experiment as 
the prodigal son in London, but though 
he was extraordinary severe with me I 
made out in the end that affairs were 
not so bad as I had thought. The 
estate would have to be plastered with 
a mortgage, but some years of stiff 
economy and retrenchment, together 
with a ruthless pruning of the fine 
timber, would suffice to put me on my 
feet again. The expenditures of the 
household would have to be cut down, 
but Mr. Brief thought that a modest 
establishment befitting my rank might 
still be maintained. If I thought of 
marrying — 

A ripple of laughter from the lawn, 
where Aileen and Charles were arrang- 
ing fishing tackle, was wafted through 
the open window and cut athwart the 
dry speech of the lawyer. My eyes 
found her and lingered on the soft 
curves, the rose-leaf coloring, the eager 
face framed in a sunlit aureola of ra- 
diant hair. Already my mind had a 
trick of imagining her the mistress of 
the Grange. Did she sit for a moment 
in the seat that had been my mother’s 
my heart sang; did she pluck a posy or 
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pour a cup of tea ‘twas the same. ‘‘ If 
I thought of marrying—’’ Well, ’twas 
a thing to be considered one day—when 
I should come back from the wars. 





CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE MATTER OF A KISS. 


It may be guessed that the music of 
the gray morn when we started found a 
ready echo in my heart. The whistle 
of a plover cut the breaking day, the 
meadow larks piped clear above us in 
chorus with the trilling of the thrush, 
the wimpling burn tinkled its song, and 
the joy that took me fairly by the throat 
was in tune with all of them. For 
what can lover ask more than to be one 
and twenty, to be astride a willing 
horse, and to be beside the one woman 
in the world for him? Sure ’tis Heaven 
enough to watch the color come and go 
in her face, to hear the lilt of her voice, 
and to see the changing light in her 
eye. What though at times we were 
shy as the wild rabbit, we were none 
the less happy for that. In our hearts 
there bubbled a childlike gaiety; we 
skipped upon the jocund hilltops of 
life. . 

And here was the one drop of poison 
in the honey of my cup: that I was 
wearing an abominable misfit of a drab- 
colored suit of homespun more adapted 
to some village tradesman than to a 
young cavalier of fashion, for on ac- 
count of the hue and cry against me I 
had pocketed my pride and was travel- 
ing under an incognito. Nor did it 
comfort me one whit that Aileen also 
was furbished up in sombre gray to rep- 
resent my sister, for she looked so tak- 
ing in it that I vow ‘twas more becom- 
ing than her finery. Yet I made the 
best of it, and many a good laugh we 
got from rehearsing our parts. 

We put up that first evening at the 
King’s Arms, a great, rambling inn of 
two stories, which caught the trade of 
many of the fashionable world on their 
way to and from London. Aileen and 
I dined together at a table in the far 
end of the large dining-room. As I 
remember we were still uncommon 


merry, she showing herself very clever 
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at odd quips and turns of expression. 
We found matter for jest in a large 
placard on the wall, with what pur- 
ported to be a picture of me, the printed 
matter containing the usual description 
and offer of reward. Watching her, I 
was thinking that I had never known 
a girl more in love with life or with so 
mobile a face, when a great company 
of arrivals from London poured gaily 
into the room. 

They were patched and powdered as 
if prepared for a ball rather than for 
the dust of the road. Dowagers, frigid 
and stately as marble, murmured racy 
gossip to each other behind their fans. 
Famous beauties flitted hither and 
thither, beckoning languid fops with 
their alluring eyes. Wits and beaux 
sauntered about elegantly even as at 
White's. ‘Twas plain that this was a 
party en route for one of the great 
county houses near. 

Aileen stared with wide open eyes 
and parted lips at these great dames 
from the fashionable world about which 
she knew nothing. They were promi- 
nent members of the leading school for 
backbiting in England, and in ten min- 
utes they had talked more scandal than 
the Highland lass had heard before in a 
lifetime. But the worst of the situa- 
tion was that there was not one of 
them but would cry ‘‘ Montagu !”’ when 
they clapped eyes on me. Here were 
Lord March, George Selwyn, Sir James 
Craven, Topham Beauclerc, and young 
Winton Westerleigh; Lady Di Daven- 
port and the Countess Dowager of 
Rocksboro ; the Honorable Isabel Stan- 
ford, Mistress Antoinette Westerleigh, 
and others as well known to me. They 
had taken us unawares, and as 
Creagh would have put it in an Irish 
bull the only retreat possible for us was 
an advance through the enemy. At 
present they paid no more attention to 
us than they would to the wooden 
negro in front of a tobacco shop, but at 
any moment detection might confront 
me. Faith, here was a predicament! 
Conceive me, with a hundred guineas 
set upon my head, thrust into the very 
company in all England I would most 
have avoided ! 

And of all the people in the world 
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they chanced on me as a topic of con- 
versation. George Selwyn, strolling up 
and down the room, for want of some- 
thing better to do stopped in front of 
that confounded placard and began 
reading it aloud. Now I don’t mind 
being described as ‘‘ Tall, strong, well- 
built, and extremely good-looking ; 
brown eyes and waving hair of that ilk, 
carries himself with distinction ;’’ but I 
grue at being set down as a common 
cutpurse, especially when I had taken 
the trouble to send back Sir Robert’s 
jewelry at some risk to myself. 

‘* Wonder what Montagu has done 
with himself,’’ queried Beauclere after 
Selwyn had finished. 

‘‘Or what Volney has done with 
him,’’ muttered March behind his hand. 
‘‘T’ll lay two to one in ponies he never 
lives to cross another man.”’ 

‘‘ You're wrong, March, if you think 
Volney finished him. He’s alive all 
right. I heard it from Denman that he 
got safe across to France. Pity Volney 
didn’t pink the fellow through the 
heart for his d—d impudence in inter- 
fering; not that I can stand Volney 
either, curse the popinjay!’’ snarled 
Craven sourly. 

‘‘Tf Montagu reaches the Continent 
‘twill be a passover the Jews who hold 
his notes will not relish,’’ suggested 
Selwyn in his sleepy way. 

A pink-and-white-faced youth shim- 
mering in cream satin was the animated 
heart of another group. His love for 
scandal and his facility for acquiring 
the latest tidbit made him the delight 
of many an old tabby cat. Né6w his 
eyes shone with the joy of imparting a 
delicious morsel. 

‘‘Egad then, you’re all wrong,’’ he 
was saying in a shrill falsetto. ‘‘ Stap 
me, the way of it was this. I have it on 
the best of authority, and it comes 
direct, rot me if itdoesn’t! Sir Robert’s 
man Watkins told Madame Bellevue's 
maid, from whom it came straight to 
Lord Pam’s fellow and through him to 
old Methusaleh, who mentioned it to—”’ 

‘“ Vou needu’t finish tracing the fam- 
ily lineage of the misinformation. We'll 
assume it began with Adam and ended 
with a dam—with a descendant of his,”’ 
interrupted Craven with his usual inso- 





lence. ‘‘Now out with the lie!’ 

‘‘’Pon honor, Craven, ‘tis gospel 
truth,’’ gasped Pink-and- White. 

‘** Better send for a doctor then. If 
he tries to tell the truth for once he’ll 
strangle,’’ suggested Selwyn whimsi- 
cally to March. 

‘‘ Spit it out then !’’ bullied Craven 
coarsely, 

“Oh, Lard! Your roughness gives 
me the flutters, Sir James. I’m all of 
a tremble. Split me, I can’t abide to 
be scolded! Er—well then, ‘twas a 
Welsh widow they fought about—name 
of Gwynne and rich as Croesus—old 
enough to be a grandmother of either of 
‘em, begad! Volney had first claim 
and Montagu cut in ; swore he’d marry 
her if she went off the hooks next min- 
ute. They fought and Montagu fell at 
the first shot. Next day the old Begum 
ran off with her footman. That’s the 
story, you may depend on't. Lud, 
yes !”’ 

‘““You may depend on its being 
wrong in every particular,’ agreed 
Lady Di, coolly. ‘‘ You’d better tell 
the story, ’Toinette. They’ll have it a 
hundred times worse.”’ 

‘*Oh, Lard! Gossip about my future 
husband. Not I!’’ giggled that lively 
young woman. 

‘Don’t be a prude, miss!’’ com- 
manded the Dowager Countess sharply. 
‘“*°Tis to stifle false reports you tell it.’’ 

‘*Slidikins! And you put it as a 
duty,’’ simpered the young beauty. 
‘*’Twould seem that—it would appear 
—the story goes that—do I blush ?-- 
that Sir Robert—Oh, let Lady Di tell 
it !”’ 

Lady Di came to scrat¢h with the 
best will in the world. 

‘To correct a false impression then ; 
for no other reason I tell it save to kill 
worse rumors. Everybody knows I 
hate scandal.”’ 

‘’Slife, yes! Everybody knows 
that,’’ agreed Craven, leering over at 
March. 

‘* Sir Robert Volney then was much 
taken with a Scotch girl who was visiting 
in London, and of course she dreamed 
air castles and fell in love with him. 
‘Twas Joan and Darby all the livelong 
day, but alack ! the maid discovered, as 
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maids will, that Sir Robert's intentions 
were—not of the best, and straight the 
blushing rose becomes a frigid icicle. 
Well, this northern icicle was not to be 
melted, and Sir Robert was trying the 
effect of a Surrey hothouse. In her 
brother’s absence he had the maid ab- 
ducted and carried to a house of his in 
town.”’ 

‘‘*Slife! A story for a play. And 
what then ?”’ cried Pink-and-White. 

‘‘Why then—enter Mr. Montagu 
with a ‘Stay, Villain!’ It chanced 
that young Don Quixote was walking 
through the streets for the cooling of 
his blood mayhap, much overheated by 
reason of deep play. He saw, he fol- 
lowed, at a fitting time he broke into 
the apartment of the lady. Here Sir 
Robert discovered them—’’ 

‘“The lady all unready, alackaday !’’ 
put in the Honorable Isabel, from be- 
hind a fan to hide imaginary blushes. 

‘‘ Well, something easy of attire to 
say the least,’’ admitted Lady Di pla- 
cidly. 

‘‘T’ faith then, Montagu, must make 
a better lover than Sir Robert,’’ cried 
March. 

‘* Every lady to her taste. And later 
they fought on the way to Surrey. Both 
wounded, no graves needed. The girl 
nursed Montagu back to health, and 
they fled to France together,’’ con- 
cluded the narrator. 

‘* And the lady—is she such a beau- 
ty ?’’ queried Beauclerc. 

‘*Slidikins! I don’t know. She 
must have points. No Scotch mawkin 
would draw Sir Robert’s eye.’’ 

You are to imagine with what a 
burning face I sat listening to this 
devil’s brew of small talk. What their 
eyes said to each other of innuendo, 
what their lifted brows implied, and 
what they whispered behind white ele- 
gant hands, was more maddening than 
the open speech. For myself, I did not 
value the talk of the cats at one jack 
straw, but for this young girl sitting so 
still beside me—By Heaven! I dared 
not look at her. Nor did I know what 
to do, how to stop them without mak- 
ing the matter worse for her, and I con- 
tinued to sit in an agony, sizzling on 
the gridiron of their calumnies. Had 
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they been talking lies outright it might 
have been easily borne, but there was 
enough of truth mixed in the gossip to 
burn the girl with the fires of shame. 

At the touch of a hand I turned to 
look into a face grown white and chill, 
all the joy of life struck out of it. The 
girl’s timorous eyes implored me to 
spare her more of this scene. 

‘*Oh, Kenneth, get me away from 
here. I will be dying of shame. Let 
us be going at once,’’ she asked in a 
low cry. 

‘«’There is no way out except through 
the crowd of them. Will you dare 
make the attempt? Should I be recog- 
nized it may be worse for you.’’ 

‘‘T am not fearing if you go with me. 
And at all events anything iss better 
than this.” 

There was a chance that we might 
pass through unobserved, and I took 
it; but I was white- 
hot with rage and 
I daresay my ag- 
gressive bearing be- 
wrayed me. In 
threading our way 
to the door I brushed 
accidently against 
Mistress Wester- 
leigh. Shedrewastde 
haughtily, then gave 
a little scream of re- 
cognition. 

‘*Kenn Montagu, 
of all men in the 
world — and turned 
Quaker too. Gog’s 
life, ‘tis mine, ‘tis 
mine! The hundred 
guineas are mine. 
‘Tall, strong, and 
extremely well-look- 
ing; carries himself 
like a gentleman.’ 
This way, sir,’’ she 
cried merrily, and 
laying hold of my 
coat-tails began to 
drag me toward the 
men. 

There was a roar 
of laughter at this, 
and the pink-white 
youth lounged for- 


ward to offer me a hand of welcome I 
took pains not to see. 

‘* Faith, the lady has the right of it, 
Montagu. That big body of yours is 
worth a hundred guineas now if it 
never was before,’’ laughed Selwyn. 

‘Sorry to disappoint the lady, but 
unfortunately my business carries me in 
another direction,’’ I said stiffly. 

‘“But Lud! ‘Tis not fair. You're 
mine. I took you, and I want the 
reward,’’ cries the little lady with the 
sparkling eyes. 

Aileen stood by my side like a queen 
cut out of marble, turning neither to 
the right nor to the left, her head poised 
regally on her fine shoulders as if she 
saw none in the room worthy a look. 

‘“This must be the baggage about 
which they fought. Faith, as fine a 
piece as I have seen,”’ said Craven to 
March in an audible aside, his bold 
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eyes fixed insolently on the girl. 

Aileen heard him and her face flamed. 
I set my teeth and swore to pay him for 
that some day, but I knew this to be no 
fitting time for a brawl. Despite me 
the fellow forced my hand. He planted 
himself squarely in our way and ogled 
my charge with impudent effrontery. 
Me he entirely ignored, while his in- 
sulting eyes raked her fore and aft. My 
anger seethed, boiled over. Forward 
slid my foot behind his heel, my fore- 
arm under his chin. I threw my weight 
against him. Back went his head as 
though shot from a catapult, and next 
moment Sir James Craven measured his 
length on the ground. With the girl 
on my arm I pushed through the com- 
pany to the door. They cackled after 
me like solan geese, but I shut and 
locked the door in their faces and led 
Aileen to her room. She marched up 
the stairs like a goddess, beautiful in 
her anger as one could desire. 

‘* How dare they? How dare they? 
What have I done that they should 
talk so? There are three hundred clay- 
mores would be leaping from the scab- 
bard for this. My grief! ‘That they 
would talk so of my father’s daughter.’’ 

She was superbly beautiful in her 
wrath. It was the black fury of the 
Highland loch in storm that leaped now 
from her eyes. Like a caged and 
wounded tigress she strode up and down 
the room, her hands clenched and her 
breast heaving, an impetuous flood of 
Gaelic pouring from her mouth. 

For most strange logic commend me 
to a woman’s reasoning. Apparently 
‘twas enough that I was of their race and 
class, for when, ‘during a pause, I slip- 
ped in my word of soothing explana- 
tion, the uncorked vials of her rage 
showered down on me. Faith, I began 
to think that old Jack Falstaff had the 
right of it in his rating of discretion, 
and the maid appearing at that moment 
I showed a clean pair of heels and left 
her alone with her mistress. 

As I was descending the stairs a 
flunky in the livery of the Wester- 
leighs handed mea note. It was from 
Antoinette, and in a line requested me 
to meet her at once in the summer- 
house of the garden. In days past I had 


coquetted many an hour away with her. 
Indeed, years before we had been lovers 
in half earnest boy and girl fashion, and 
after that the best of friends. 

I found her waiting. Her back was 
turned, and though she must have heard 
me coming she gave no sign. 

‘* Well, I am here,’’ I said at last. 

‘* Oh, it’s you.’’ She turned on me, 
mighty cold and haughty. ‘‘Sir, I 
take it as a great presumption that you 
dare to stay at the same inn with me 
after attempting to murder my husband 
that is to be.’’ 

‘*Murder!’’ I gasped, giving ground 
in dismay at this unexpected charge. 

‘‘Murder was the word I used, sir. 
Do you not like it?”’ 

‘**Twas a fair fight,’’ I muttered. 

‘Was it not you that challenged ? 
Did you not force it on him?”’ 

‘* Yes, but—’’ 

‘‘And then you dare to come phil- 
andering here after me. Do you think 
I can change lovers as often as gloves, 
sir! Oras often as you?”’ 

‘*Madam, I protest—’’ 

‘‘La! You protest! Did you not 
come here to see me? Answer me that, 
sir!’’ With an angry stamp. 

‘“ Yes, Mistress Westerleigh, your 
note—”’ 

‘*And to philander? Do you deny it?’’ 

‘‘Deny it. Odzooks, yes! Tis the 
last thing I have in my mind,’’ I rap- 
ped out mighty short. ‘‘I have done 
with women and their follies. I begin 
to see why men of sense prefer to keep 
their freedom.’’ 

‘*Do you, Kenn? And was the other 
lady so hard on you? Did she make 
you pay for our follies? Poor Kenn!”’ 
laughed my mocking tormentor, with 
so sudden a change of front that I was 
quite nonplussed. ‘‘And did you think 
I did not know my rakehelly lover bet- 
ter than to blame you for his quarrels ?”’ 

She looked winsome in the extreme. 
Little dimples ran in and out her peach- 
bloom cheeks. In her eyes danced a 
kind of innocent deviltry, and the al- 
luring mouth was the sweetest Cupid’s 
bow imaginable. Laughter rippled 


over her face like the wind in golden 
grain. Mayhap my eyes told what I 
was thinking, for she asked in a pretty, 
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audacious imitation of the Scotch dia- 
lect Aileen was supposed to speak :— 

‘‘Am Ino’ bonny, Kenneth ?’’ 

‘** You are that, ’Toinette.’’ 

‘* But you love her better ?’’ she said. 

I told her yes. 

‘*And yet She turned and began 
to pull a honeysuckle to pieces, pouting 
in the prettiest fashion conceivable. 

The graceful curves of the lithe figure 
provoked me. There was a challenge 
in her manner, and my blood beat with 
asurge. I made a step toward her. 

‘‘And yet?’’ I repeated, over her 
shoulder. 

One by one the petals floated away. 

‘“'There was a time—’’ She spoke 
so softly I had to bend over to hear. 

I sighed. ‘‘A thousand years ago, 
*Toinette.”’ 

‘* But love is eternal, and in eternity a 
thousand years are but as a day.’’ 

The long curving lashes 
were lifted for a moment, and 
the dancing brown eyes flash- 
ed into mine. While mine 
held them they began to dim. 
On my soul the little witch 
contrived to let the dew of 
tears glisten there. Nowa 
woman’s tears are just the 
one thing Kenneth Montagu 
cannot resist. 

‘“*Toinette! *Toinette!’’ 
I chided, resolution melting 
fast. 

‘‘And y’are commanded to 
love your neighbors, Kenn.’’ 

I vow she was the taking- 
est madcap in all England, 
and not the worst heart 
neither. I am no Puritan, 
and youth has its day in 
which it will be served. My 
scruples took wing. 

‘* Faith, one might travel 
far and not do better,’’ I told 
her. ‘‘ When the gods send 
their best to a man he werea 
sorry knave to complain.’’ 

Her eyes derided me. A 
scoffing ‘smile crept into that 
mocking face of hers. No 
longer I shilly-shallied. She 
had brought me to dance and 
she must pay the piper. 


‘* Modesty is a sweet virtue, but it 
doesn’t butter any bread,’’ I cried gaily. 
‘*Egad, I embrace my temptation.’’ 

Which same I did, and the temptress, 
too. 

‘‘Am I your temptation, Adam ?’’ 
quoth the lady presently 

‘*I vow y’are the fairest enticement, 
Eve, that ever trod the earth since the 


days of the first garden. For this 
heaven of your lips I'll pay any price 
in reason. A year in purgatory were 


cheap—’’ 

I stopped, my florid eloquence nipped 
in bud, for the lady had suddenly begun 
to disengage herself. Her glance shot 
straight over my shoulder to the en- 
trance of the summer-house. Divining 


the presence of an intruder, I turned. 
Aileen was standing in the doorway 

looking at us with an acrid, scornful 

smile that went to my heart like a knife. 
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An acrid smile that went lo my heart. 











A CASE OF 
IDENTITY 

By 
CLIFFORD CHASE 


=a) SHALL be 
down front to- 
night, dear, as 
usual, and will 
look in upon you after 
the second act. Be 
careful of the table 
when you fall. I was 
afraid that you had 
hurt yourself last 
night,’’ and Clement 
Black blew a kiss to 
his wife (she would 
never let him kiss her 
when she was ‘‘ made 
up’’), and moved to- 
ward the door of her 
dressing-room. 

‘See how you like 
my going to the win- 
dow and looking out 
just before Craig 
comes in,’’ she called 
after him. ‘‘It’sanew 
bit of business.’’ 

‘* All right,’’ he said, stepping out 
into the corridor and closing the door. 

Clement Black had been married only 
a short time, and he could scarcely 
believe that Maud Sanderson was really 
his wife. He had not lost his sense of 
the delightful strangeness and unreality 
of it all, and yet, too, at the same time, 
he seemed to have been married for 
years. He was radiantly happy. 

His love for her dated from his fresh- 
man year at college, ten years ago. She 
had not been a ‘“‘ star ’’ then, but was 
playing a small part in a stock com- 
pany, and wore the daintiest of white 
caps and the most immaculate of white 
aprons; even then, however, she had 
seemed to him, as she seemed to him 
still, the most charming woman in the 











Clement Black 
blew a kiss 
to her. 


world. He went to the theatre night 
after night, occupying the same aisle 
seat in the front row, and never took his 
eyes from her while she was on the 
stage. This was at a time when it was 
customary to hand flowers over the 
footlights, and great was Maud Sander- 
son’s surprise when she received her 
first bouquet. She had no personal 
friends in the city and there seemed no 
reason why she should thus be singled 
out for such an offering. There was 
no card attached to the ribbon nor any 
clue to its donor. She had not been 
on the stage long enough to individual- 
ize faces in the audience and was quite 
unaware of the young man in the front 


row. 
A few days later he begged an invi- 
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tation for her to an afternoon reception 
at the house of one of his friends. The 
moment he had been presented, he 
startled her by saying, ‘‘ Will you please 
write your name here,’’ and held her 
own photograph out to her. He felt 
that there was no time to be lost; she 
might be snatched away from him at 
any moment. 

‘*But I have no pen,”’ she replied, 
smiling at his eagerness. 

‘‘Ah, I thought of that. I brought 
one with me,’’ and a stylographic pen 
was straightway put into her other 
hand. 

‘‘Why you make me feel quite like 
a celebrity,’’ she laughed. ‘‘I never 
had any one ask me for my autograph 
before,’’ and she wrote across the bot- 
tom of the photograph, 


Gratcfully yours, 
Maud Sanderson. 


‘*Gratefully?’’ Clement asked, as 
she read the inscription. 

‘* Yes, for asking me for my autos 
graph. I shall always remember it.’’ 

‘* And—and me?”’ 

‘«’That was what I meant,’’ she re- 
plied. 

But Clement had no more chance to 
talk with her until she was on the point 
of saying good-bye to her hostess. She 
held out her hand to him as he came up. 

‘* Good-bye,’’ she said. Then, moved 
by something she saw in his face, 
‘* Was it you who sent me the flowers?’’ 

‘“Ves,’’ he confessed, blushing, ‘‘ it 
was.”’ 

‘“ Vou are a dear,’’ she exclaimed. 
‘*T shall never forget you,’’ and she 
was gone. 

All this, however, had happened 
nearly ten years ago. Clement thought 
of the episode for a moment, incon- 
gruously enough, as he stood in the 
passage outside his wife’s dressing room; 
of the time when he had next seen her; 
of their correspondence, his entrance 
into the Law School, his engagement 
and their marriage. She had made 
rapid strides in her art, and Clement 
felt fully justified in launching her upon 
her career as a ‘‘star,’’ for it had been 
one of the conditions of her marriage 
that she should not give up the stage. 


He dropped into the theatre nearly 
every night to hear the various com- 
ments passed upon the play and to 
watch his wife’s acting; sometimes he 
even suggested changes in the ‘‘ busi- 
ness.’ She put great trust in his 
criticism, and their confidence in one 
another had never been shaken. When 
he took his seat the play had begun, 
and his wife was on the stage. She 
had never acted better, he thought. 
When the curtain dropped on the first 
act and had to be raised again in re- 
sponse to the plaudits of the audience, 
he felt the thrill of pride that we all feel 
when any one dear to us has made a 
success. 

A sigh came from the young man be- 
side him. Clement turned and glanced at 
him. He was furtively brushing his hand 
across his eyes. He was a good-looking 
young fellow of nineteen or twenty, and 
bore the unmistakable signs of being a 
‘‘college man."’ Clement’s thoughts 
went back to his own undergraduate 
days. 

‘“Not a half bad play,’’ the young 
man said with a patronizing air, in odd 
contradiction to the emotion he had be- 
trayed but a moment before. 

‘*No,’’ Clement replied, with secret 
amusement, ‘‘ not half bad 

‘* She’s not half bad either,’’ his com- 
panion continued. 

‘* She ?’”’ 

‘* Maud Sanderson. 

‘*No,’’ Clement acquiesced, thinking 
how amused his wife would be when he 
repeated the conversation to her. 

‘*A little out of form though to-night, 
I thought,’’ the young man cohtinued, 
with the air of a connoisseur. 

‘*T had not noticed it,’’ said Clement 
a trifle stiffly, thinking that he would 
not repeat this part of the conversation 
to his wife. 

‘* Well, you see, I’ve seen the play 
half a dozen times, so I may be rather 
hard to suit.” 

‘‘Ah,”’ said Clement, ‘‘ you are a 
confirmed theatre-goer then.” ; 

‘I see every new play that comes to 
town, and when I like them as much 
as I do this one, I see them often. I’m 
studying the old English drama,’’ he 
added rather confidentially. 
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‘“You are interested in this play ?”’ 
Clement asked. 

‘‘T’m more interested in Maud San- 
derson.’’ And then, noticing the smile 
on Clement's face, he blushed and add- 
ed hastily, ‘‘ As an actress, I mean.”’ 

‘*Oh, yes, of course, as an actress,’’ 
Clement acquiesced. 

‘*Met her the other night,’’ he went 
on with an affectation of carelessness. 
‘‘She gave me her 
autograph. Like to 
see it?”’ 

“Very much,’’ 
responded Clement, 
thinking of a cer 
tain occasion ten 
years ago. 

The young man 
put his hand in the 
breast pocket of his 
coat and drew out 
the photograph, a 
familiar handwrit 
ing ran across the 
bottom of the card. 

‘‘Ah, very inter- 
esting,’’ Clement 
said, returning the 
photograph to its 


owner. Then, 
moved by a sudden 
impulse, ‘‘So it 
seems that she can 
write.”’ 


The young man 
stared at him. 
“Write? Why 
of course she can 
write. Who told 
you she couldn't ?”’ 

‘They say that 
a good many of 
them can’t.’’ 

‘*Oh, some one 
has been jollying 
you! I’ve known lots of ’em; never 
knew one yet who couldn’t write.’’ 

‘* Your experience has doubtless been 
more varied than mine,’’ Clement re- 
plied with becoming humility. 

The youth looked at him suspiciously 
fora moment. Clement’s face was per- 
fectly grave; he seemed reassured. 

When the second act was over the 
young man felt under his seat for his hat. 





He held her own photograph out to her. 


‘‘TI’d like to introduce you to some 
men I know,’’ he said to Clement as 
they came up the aisle. ‘‘ They are up 
in that right-hand box—juniors and 
seniors some of them,’’ he added, with 
an affectation of carelessness. ‘‘ They 
belong to my society. Queer thing, but 
I know more upper classmen than I do 
men in my own class.”’ 

‘* Yes, that’s the way it used to be 
with me,’’ Clement 
confessed. 

‘* Hurry up,’’ in- 
terrupted his com- 
panion. ‘‘ They are 
just leaving their 
box.”’ 

‘*T don’t believe 
I'll go out after 
all,’’ Clement re- 
plied, remembering 
the promise he had 
made to his wife. 

‘*Oh, don’t be 
shy,’’ the youth ex- 
claimed, encourag- 
ingly. ‘‘ You'll 
find plenty of things 
to talk to them 
about.”’ 

Thus reassured, 
when Clement 
reached the rear of 
the theatre he 
scratched a line or 
two on his card to 
his wife, explaining 
the situation and 
promising to look 
in upon her after 
the next act, and 
contrived to get it 
into an usher’s 
hands without be- 
ing seen by his 
companion. 

‘* Get this to Mrs. Black at once,’’ he 
said to the man, slipping a coin into his 
hand. ‘Then he joined the long line of 
men filing out into the lobby. 

‘* Thought I'd lost you,’’ his friend 
remarked as he came up. ‘‘ Have a 
cigarette ?”’ 

They left the theatre together and 
turned into a neighboring hotel, where 
they found the others at the bar. 























‘*T want to introduce a friend of 
mine,’’ Clement’s companion said to 
them. ‘‘ He’s been abroad and just re- 
turned.”’ 

‘**Mr. Parsons, Mr. Alley, Mr. Samp- 
son,’’ said the collegian, performing the 
ceremony of introduction. Then he 
hesitated, and looked at Clement inquir- 
ingly. 

‘* Black,’’ said Clement, and regretted 
it the moment afterwards, fearing that 
some of them might have heard of his 
niatriage ; but the name seemed to sug- 
gest nothing to them. 

The sophomore raised his glass. ‘‘ To 
Maud Sanderson,’’ he said. Clement 
nearly blurted out ‘‘ Thank you,’’ but 
saved himself just in time. 

‘* With all my heart,’’ he said. 

The young men drained their glasses. 

‘*She’s great!’’ Mr. Parsons ob- 
served, carefully wiping his upper lip, 
upon which a faint downy line was just 
perceptible. 

‘‘Yes,’’ said Mr. Sampson; ‘‘ but 
it’s a beastly shame she’s married.”’ 

‘Oh, is she married?’’ Clement's 
companion asked in a tragic voice. 

‘* Yes; didn’t you know that?’ re- 
torted the other patronizingly. ‘‘ Don't 
you read the papers ?”’ 

Clement began to feel extremely un- 
comfortable. 

‘Whom did she marry—someactor? "’ 

‘‘No; some wealthy duffer. I've for- 
gotten his name.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a sacrilege,’’ the young man 
burst out. ‘‘ She ought to keep herself 
free for her art. Don’t you think so, 
Mr. Black ?”’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t know,’’ Clement re- 
plied meditatively. ‘‘ There may be 
compensations. ”’ 

‘* Ves, for Aim—not for her,”’ 
other said emphatically. 

‘‘Imagine Maud Sanderson nursing 
a baby !”’ 

‘“Ve gods! It’s like putting skirts 
on the Venus of Milo.”’ 

They left the hotel and began to walk 
back towards the theatre. Clement did 
not relish the turn the conversation had 
taken ; he wished that he had never met 
these precocious young persons. They 


the 


ought to be kept in dormitories, under 


lock and key. 
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‘‘Of course, she’ll give up the stage 
now,” hiscompanion remarked mourn- 
fully—the subject seemed to have a 
morbid fascination for 

‘*An actress has a perfect right to 


IIT?) 


marry if she wants to, I suppose,”’ 
Clement said curtly. 
‘*Oh, no; she hasn’t,’’ the sopho- 


She owes it 
It ought to be 


more answered earnestly 
to the public not to. 
punished by law.’ 

‘“She owes something to herself,’’ 
Clement exclaimed, rather vexed with 
himself for taking the conversation so 
seriously. 

‘* Doesn't her art come 
young man demanded. 

‘* No,’’ Clement 
happiness comes first. 

‘* Perhaps you're a mart 
self, Mr. Black,’’ 
suggested. 

‘* Yes,’’ Clement confessed, ‘‘ Iam.’’ 

‘* Ah, then that, of course, changes 
one’s point of view,’’ the other laughed. 

‘You are scarcely an impartial critic. 
We've all thought that Maud Sander- 
son has been falling off We un- 
derstand the reason noy 

The bell rang just then, the lights 
were turned down, and the curtain rose 
on the third act. 

Soon after her ent: his wife 
smiled down upon him to show that she 
had received his card. The sophomore, 
however, took the smile for himself. 

‘* She recognized me,’’ he said, in an 
excited whisper. ‘‘ Did you her 
smile at me just now ? 

Earlier in the evening Clement would 
have been merely amused at this; now 
it irritated him. Was his wife’s art less 
fine now than before she married him ? 

As if in reply to this question, his 
companion whispered suddenly, ‘‘ She 
would never have done that before her 
marriage.’’ 

The movement to which he referred 
was when she went to the window just 
before Craig's entrance—the very thing 
Clement remembered upon which she 
had asked his advice \nd now that 
his attention was called to it, it did 
seem a trifle forced 
usually so spontaneous 
from any suggestion of 


first ?’’ the 
Her own 


Cl i 


ied man your- 


one of the collegians 


lately. 


ice 


see 


Her acting was 
so wholly free 
irtifice, that 
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this was almost like a false note. 

‘* She’s probably thinking of that hus- 
band of hers,’’ the young man remarked 
dryly. 

Clement felt very much like taking 
him by the nape of the neck and eject- 
ing him forcibly from the theatre. ‘‘ A 
sophomoric Iago’”’ he called him, and 
then smiled at the absurdity. 

His wife noticed his uneasiness the 
moment he entered her dressing room. 

‘‘ What is the matter?’’ she asked, 
looking up from her toilet table. 
‘You don’t look happy.”’ 

‘‘T’m not,’’ he confessed, throwing 
himself into a chair and lighting a cig- 
arette. She always allowed him to 
smoke in her dressing room. ‘‘ It makes 
it so domestic and cosy,’’ as she once 
told him. 

‘* Haven't I done well to-night ?’’ she 
asked, coming to him and looking down 
upon him with eyes that were vaguely 
distressed. 

‘* Yes; it isn’t that,’’ he made haste 
to reassure her. 

‘‘Is it anything I have done?’’ she 
persisted. 

‘* No, it’s all owing to the man who sat 
next to me—an insufferable young cad.’’ 

‘‘ What did he say?’’ she asked. 
And then, as Clement was silent, ‘‘ Was 
it anything about me?’”’ 

‘* Well, yes, it was,’’ he confessed, 
getting up and beginning to walk rest- 
lessly up and down the room. 

She came to him and put her hand 
upon his shoulder. 

‘* Did he criticise my acting ?’’ 

‘* You’re sure you don’t regret marry- 
ing me?’’ Clement asked, irrelevantly. 

For answer she put her arms about 
his neck and kissed him. ' 

‘* Does this look as if I regretted it?’’ 
And then, more seriously, ‘‘ Who has 
been putting such an idea into your 
head? The—the young cad ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, no,’’ he replied hastily, 
ashamed that he had betrayed himself. 

‘* Ah, but it was,’’ she insisted. ‘‘I 
noticed him sitting beside you.’’ 

‘* Yes, you gave him your autograph 
the other night.”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Oh, is 4e the one? 
He reminded me of you when I first 
met you. But he’s a mere boy! You're 








not going to let him come between 
us ?”’ 

This was the first time that such a 
conversation had ever occurred between 
them; a few hours ago he would have 
said that it was impossible; even now it 
seemed unreal, fantastic. 

‘* You—you don’t doubt me?’’ she 
asked. There was a quaver in her 
voice that went to his heart. ‘‘ Look 
at me.”’ 

He raised his eyes to hers; her own 
shone with perfect trust and confidence. 

‘‘ Forgive me,’’ he said, humbly. 
‘*T’m a brute to have troubled you with 
this. You know that I trust you more 
than I do myself. I was only afraid 
sometime you might—wish to be free.’’ 

‘* When I have you?’’ she asked, in 
a voice that thrilled him. 

‘Oh, forget all about it,’’ he begged. 
‘*T will never hintat suchathing again.’’ 

She breathed a sigh of relief and 
kissed him. ‘‘ But you have not told 
me how you liked my going to the 
window ?”’ 

‘*]T think it was better as it was.”’ 

‘*’Then you don’t like it? You don’t 
think it an improvement?’’ 

‘‘ No, I don’t think it is. It seems a 
bit artificial.’’ 

‘* You are a dear to tell me. You 
don’t know how I depend upon your 
criticisms,’’ she replied, gratefully. 

‘« Dear little woman!’ he exclaimed, 
taking her in his arms in a sudden gush 
of tenderness. 

There came a knock upon the door. 

‘* Miss Sanderson is called, Miss San- 
derson is called,’’ a voice announced in 
the corridor, in a monotonous sing-song. 

‘‘T must go, or I shall miss my en- 
trance. Promise you'll never doubt 
my love for you again.’’ 

‘‘ Never,’’ he promised, fervently. 

* * * * * * 

‘‘Afraid you weren’t coming back,’’ 
his neighbor said, as Clement sank into 
his chair again. ‘‘ Looked for you in 
the lobby but couldn’t find you any- 
where. Where did you disappear to?”’ 

‘‘ Oh, just around the corner. I had 
to meet someone.”’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the young man, winking 
understandingly, ‘‘I see. Was it a 
beer this time? ’”’ 
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She always allowed him to smoke in her dressing-room. 
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‘*No,’’ Clement smiled, 
cigarette.’’ 

‘“Maud Sanderson came awfully 
near missing her entrance,’’ the other 
wenton. ‘‘ Thinking of that husband 
of hers probably.’’ 

Fresh from his conversation with his 
wife this remark only awakened Clem- 
ent’s amusement. He watched her with 
undisguised admiration ; he could feel 
that their little conversation together 
had resulted in lending new depths of 
tenderness to her voice, new shades of 
expression to her face. 

There had been a time when Clement 
was jealous of the audience; when it 
had seemed a sacrilege that he should 
have to share her withthem. But that 
time was past. For how little, after all, 
they knew of her! To them she was 
but the actress; to him she was still 
the girl-wife, impulsive, generous, easily 


‘‘it was a 


moved, touched by any little term of 
endearment, dependent upon his love, 
in spite of the public, for her happiness. 
And the knowledge that she was more 
pleased at a word of praise from him 
than from whole columns of it in the 
daily papers was infinitely sweet to him. 

His mind was full of these thoughts, 
and when, just before the fall of the 
curtain, she looked down upon him and 
gave him one of her intimate smiles, his 
cup of happiness seemed full to the 
brim. 

‘*T say,’’ said the youth as the cur- 
tain fell, ‘‘I believe it was you she 
smiled at, after all.”’ 

‘*T believe it was,’’ said Clement 
quietly. ‘‘I’m the ‘wealthy duffer’ 
she married,’’ and he turned and went 
up the aisle, leaving the young man 
trying, in a dazed sort of way, to get 
into his overcoat. 
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DRYING UP A SEA by BECKLES WILSON 


ten is the Zuyder Zee in a 
storm. Note the lurid cloud- 
wrack, the vast stretch of pecu- 
liar orange-green water; the tempest- 
tossed fishing fleet making for home 
amidst the angry white-capped break- 
ers; the anxious throngs of fantas- 
tically dressed women and children on 
the shore. Add to this the wild, in- 





sane shriek of the blast as it comes 
whirling in upon you from the North 
Sea or overland from the Baltic. 

And yet the fiat of doom of the Zuy- 
der Zee has gone forth. Ina very few 
years many thousands of acres of smil- 
ing Dutch pastures, of prosperous 
Dutch villages, of poplar - bordered 
roads will characterize what is now 
merely the bottom of the sea—with its 
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finny tribes, its 





wrecks, its me- 
mentoes of the 
drowned. Science 
in the twentieth 
century will have 
hardly any tale to 
tell more astonish- 
ing than this. 

To begin with, 
the reader should }\Mui 
understand that | )\>~\$Naard 
this is the most |/2  \ 
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stupendous engin- . 
eering work of the 
kind ever attempted. The pumping dry 
of Haarlem Lake was at the time pro- 
nounced by many engineers to be im- 
possible; yet it was successfully per- 
formed. Zuyder Zee is many times the 
area of Haarlem Lake, and presents 
from its depth and character many 
more difficulties. Indeed, the lowest 
estimate of the fertile lands to be 
reclaimed makes it two and a half 
times that of the former undertaking, 
while if the plan of the States Com- 
mission is followed it will be at least 
eight times as large and capable of sup- 
porting, according to the density of 
population in Hoiland, from 20,000 to 
50,000 persons in comfort and plenty. 
At present 3,500 fishermen pursue their 
precarious calling on these waters. 

The Zuyder Zee, celebrated in Dutch 
legend and history, occupies some 1,400 
square miles—the area of a large Euro- 
pean province. On its shores are the 
ancient towns of Medemblik, Hoorn, 
Harderwyck, Norden and Enkhuizen, 
once large cities in the halcyon days of 
Dutch commercial and navalsupremacy. 
It encompasses the islands of Marken, 
Schokland and Urk. But what Hol- 
land wants to-day more than almost 
anything else is territory—home terri- 
tory—for expansion. She is too weak 
a state to enlarge her boundaries at the 
expense of her political neighbors ; con- 
sequently there is nothing to be done but 
to gain elbow-room at the expense ot 
Father Neptune. She has long cast her 
eye on the Zuyder Zee for this purpose, 
ever since 1849, in fact, when Mynheer 
Van Diggelen, Minister of Waterways, 
developed a plan for shutting off the 





Sections of polder to be reclaimed in order. 


NY, whole Zuyder Zee 
: LD within the islands 
a hee \ to the north. In 

NX that year and the 

following one the 

Haarlem Lake was 

Elburg/ pumped dry and 

Pd many thousands of 

Pd acres thrown open 

parler wijk for cultiy ation and 
i > settlement The 

/ 3 present plan con- 
/ qrwmsres jf sists of building a 
dam or embank- 

ment across the 


northern part of the sea from Wieringen, 
in North Holland,to Piaam, in Friesland, 
having sluices into the North Sea. 
Then will follow the creation of two 
‘‘polders,’’ or areas of dry land re- 
claimed from the sea, pumping out the 
water by means of steam pumps. The 
first will be between Wieringen and 
Medemblik, to be called the ‘‘ North 
West,”’ or ‘‘ Wieringen Polder,’’ and 
the second, between Hoorn and Mark- 
en, to be called the ‘‘ South West,”’ 
or ‘‘ Hoorn Polder.’’ ‘The rest will re- 
main a fresh-water lake—at all events 
in so far as Mr. Lely’s plan is con- 
cerned; but should the latter prove 
successful, his ministerial successors 
may in days to come create two more 
polders on the northeast and southeast 
of the lake. 

The Zuyder Zee is, in fact, the gulf 
which forms the mouth of the Yssel and 
other rivers. Through the waters of this 
gulf flow the fresh waters of the rivers 
on their way to the open sea beyond. 
It is an integral part of the present de- 
sign, instead of simply dyking the 
rivers within their narrow channels, to 
allow them to flow into a central reser- 
voir or lake in the central part of what 
is now the Zuyder Zee. Shutting out the 
sea by a great dyke, with sluices con- 
necting this lake with the ocean, makes 
it practicable to control the water level 
within certain limits. 

‘* This,’’ said Mr. Lely to the writer, 
‘* would be a great advantage to us in 
case of military necessity—that is to 
say, when we may find it necessary in 
war-time to swamp all Holland.’’ 

‘* But,’’ I asked him, ‘‘ can this not 





























a also be made useful to the invader ?’’ 

‘* Quite so. The lake will have to be 
defended against attack both on the 
land and the sea side.”’ 

It is indeed a consideration of defence 
which makes it probable that Yssel 
Lake will be much smaller than was 
originally planned. In fact, the States 
Commission has recommended that the 
; area should not be more than 560square 

miles at most. The total land and 
water area of the Netherlands is 12,582 
? square miles, so that more than a tenth 
of it is covered by the waters of the 
a Zuyder Zee. If, therefore, the whole 
of this sea were to be reclaimed, the ac- 
tual area of the kingdom would be in- 
creased at least ten per cent. A terri- 
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torial addition which to a people more 
numerous than those who inhabit the 
great continent of Australia and nearly 
as numerous as the population of Can- 
ada, would be in those countries repre- 
sented by a province the size at least of 
Manitoba on the one hand, or of Victo- 
ria on the other. It is only in this way 
that it is possible even imperfectly to 
convey an idea of the value of land to 
the subjects of Queen Wilhelmina. Of 
course, the entire reclamation of the sea 
will come gradually, though the present 
undertaking is an immense step forward. 

As for the area of the principal pold- 
ers, they are to be as follows: The 
Wieringen Polder, 54,000 acres of fer- 
tile land, and the Hoorn Polder, about 
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Map of the Zuyder Zee showing the four po 


lders and the quality of the reclaimed land. 

















77,000 acres, containing about 68,000 
acres of fertile land. 

The entire work is to be completed 
in eighteen years. The inclosing dyke 
from Wieringen to Piaam will be fin- 
ished in the ninth year. In the 
eighth year will be commenced the 
works for dyking the Wieringen Polder, 
which in the fourteenth year will 
be dry and ready for sale. In the 
eleventh year the similar works on the 
Hoorn Polder will be begun, and will 
be completed in the eighteenth year, 


making up to that date a total area of 


upwards of 600 square miles of reclaimed 
and fertile soil, unless, indeed, the 
State Commission’s recommendations 
are adopted, when goo square miles of 
dry land will be secured, of which 
750 will be fit for cul- 
tivation. 

The cost of this 
gigantic work is es- 
timated in round num- 
bers at 95,000,000 fl. 
($41,800,000), which 
amount is to be raised 
by loans, and it is pro- 
posed to pay off the 
principal and interest 
by an annual increase 
of the budget of 
2,000,000 fl. ($88o,- 
ooo) during a maxi- 
nium period of sixty 
years. 

The most note- 
worthy items in this estimate are the 
following :— 


\. 





DESCRIPTION. 

1. The great dike from Wiering- 

a Ns ob beak aeudd vs $11,252,001 

. The Wieringen Polder... ..... 5,079,998 

. The Hoorn Polder........... 9,140,001 

Works of military defence. ... 3,999,998 
. Compensation to the Zuyder 
Zee fishermen for loss of oc- 

cupation, etc 


AMOUNT. 


utwn 


Ketan 1,800,000 

Now, as regards the profits which 
the nation is to receive from the re- 
claimed land. ‘The rental value, after 
deducting taxes, has been estimated at 
about ten dollars an acre, but as a 
matter of fact double that sum is at 


present paid for dyked lands on the 


verge of the Zuyder Zee. But take it 


Drying Up a Sea. 






seen by a glance at 
the map, will thus 
becom more and 
As age more a fresh water 
C. Lely, Minister of Waterways. talon Although it is 
impossible to say how many years 
it will be before all the salt water will 





at this rental and you have for 430,- 
ooo acres at least $4,300,000 per an- 


num income to the state. If only 200 
square miles of land are presently put 
out at rental, as Mr. Lely advocates, 
then the profits will be less than a mil- 
lion and a quarter of dollars a year, at 
the above low rental. 

But, after all, this great work is not in- 
tended as a money-making scheme, and 
strictly speaking, never may become so. 
Merely for the initial expenses connect- 
ed with the fishery, drainage, naviga- 
tion and defence, over $20,000,000 will 
have to be expended. 

During the time spent in making 
the enclosure the supply of salt water 
to the southern part of the Zuyder Zee 
will be limited, and when the enclos- 
ing dyke is completed 
nothing but fresh wa- 
ter will be conveyed 
into the Yssel Lake 
to replace the brack- 
ish water, which will 
be discharged through 
the sluices at Wierin- 
gen with every favor- 
able tide 

The lake, several 
hundred square miles 
in extent, as may be 





be replaced by fresh ter, still, 
however, like the State Commjssion 
which in the matter relied on the 
result of experiments made by one of 
members, Professor J. M. Telders, we 
may assume that the water of the Yssel 
Lake a short time after the enclosing 
dyke has been completed will be suffi- 
ciently free from salt water to serve for 
renewing the inland waters of Friesland 
and North Holland, and so far as the 
salt is concerned, for drinking water 
for beast, and probably { 


man as well. 

But with the drying of the sea what 
becomes of the Zuyder Zee fishermen ? 
For there is, as all the world knows, a 
busy fishery on the Zuyder Zee, chiefly 
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for herrings, flounders, anchovies, 
smelts, eels and shrimps. 

There are communities supported en- 
tirely by fishermen on the Zuyder Zee. 
There are others for which the Zuyder 
Zee furnishes the best fishing ground 
but which also send their fishermen to 
the North Sea, and lastly there are 
those whose fishermen principally fre- 
quent the North Sea but cast their nets 
during a part of the year in the waters 
of the Zuyder Zee. Apart from these last 
there remain for the first two categories 
eighteen communes, with a fleet of more 
than 1,500 boats and manned by 3,000 
fishermen, by whom fishery is carried 
on exclusively or chiefly in the Zuyder 
Zee. 

The yield of the Zuyder Zee fishery 
is subject to great fluctuations. For an 
unfavorable year like 1888 the value to 
the fishermen of the fish caught by 
them is estimated at about $400,000 ; 
generally, however, the yield is con- 
siderably more. An abundant haul of 
anchovies alone may in a single year 
bring in upwards of $400,000. Taken 
altogether, the gross yield of the Zuyder 
Zee fishery amounts probably to about 
twice this sum. 

When the great dam is built, the part 
of the Zuyder Zee to the north of that 
enclosure will be of no importance for 
fishery, excepting for shell fish, as may 
be inferred from the fact that there is 
now scarcely any other kind of fishery 
there, and the natural conditions will 
not undergo any material change. 

But, on the other hand, we must re- 
member that the fresh water lake behind 
the enclosure will be able to maintain 
fresh water fish, although perhaps the 
fishery in it will never be as large as 
the present one in the Zuyder Zee. En- 
closing the Zuyder Zee puts an end 
forever to the fishery on that sea as an 
important industry. 

Not only will the enclosure deprive 
those who now live exclusively by the 
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Zuyder Zee fishery of the means of sub- 
sistence, but their boats and fishing 
tackle also, being unsuited to the North 
Sea fishery, will be almost valueless. 
The loss sustained by the Zuyder Zee 
fishery in consequence of the enclosure 
ought to be compensated for as far as 
possible. 

This could be done in the first place 
by giving the fishermen who now pur- 
sue their calling exclusively or princi- 
pally on the Zuyder Zee, at the ex- 
pense of the state, suitable boats 
equipped for the North Sea fishery. 
The State Commission suggests also 
other kinds of compensation, and esti- 
mates the cost to the state of making 
provision for the interests of the fisher- 
men at 4,500,000 fl. The government 
does not think it necessary at the pres- 
ent time to settle the details of the plan 
for meeting the loss that will be in- 
curred by the Zuyder Zee fishing popula- 
tion through the enclosure. This can 
be regulated later on, after advice has 
been given by a special commission. In 
the meantime, in the estimate of outlay, 
the calculation is based on the compen- 
sation considered necessary by the State 
Commission. 

Tradition has ascribed, with what 
justice let the geologists determine, the 
very existence of the Zuyder Zee to an 
irruption of the ocean in the twelfth 
century. If this be the case, we may 
perhaps look forward to the wholesale 
revelation of mementoes of the towns 
and villages, supposed to have been over- 
whelmed at that time. On the other 
hand, it is a notable fact that Haarlem 
lake failed to yield to the explorers any 
traces of a former habitation by man, 
although its bed was shown to have 
been the site of more than one busy 
settlement. This disappointing result 
was doubtless due to the huge growth 
of alluvial deposit at the bottom of the 
reclaimed lake; and the same cause 
may operate in the case of the Zuyder 
































Zee. It is not, however, at all unlikely 
that the hulls of vessels wrecked during 
the last 300 years on the shoals and 
sandbanks of the Zuyder Zee will still 
be near enough to the surface to be 
dug up and examined. Many valuable 
cargoes were lost there during the period 
of the Dutch commercial supremacy, 
when the merchants of this region sent 
their ships to every part of the known 
world. If the remains of these ships 
are found there will undoubtedly be 
many interesting relics taken out of 
their hulls. A few wrecks of compara- 
tively modern times were found even 
in the Haarlem lake with coins and 
small metal articles on board. 

But when you turn a sea into dry 
land is it immediately habitable? Will 
not all the Zuyder-land population die 
off of malaria? 

With respect to the results of the 
reclamation from a hygienic point of 
view, the following remarks may be 
made on the basis of the observations 
of the State Commission on the sub- 
ject :— 

During the process of reclaiming, the 
drying marshy soil may bring about the 
development of malarial diseases. The 
same will be the case in the first few 
years after the reclamation, during the 
subdivision and preparation of the 
ground. The workmen employed in 
these occupations will be exposed to 
malarial influences. 

The manner in which the work will 
be carried on will, however, greatly in- 
fluence the hygienic conditions under 
which the workmen are placed. By 
arranging the reclamation in succes- 
sive, and not too large areas, and short- 
ening as much as possible the marshy 
stage; furthermore, by making the 
water-level sink as quickly as possible 
and so far as is practicable by keeping it 
at an equal height, we have it in our 
power to shorten the malaria period. 
Besides, we are now better equipped 
against malaria, both preventively and 
curatively, than formerly. 

The probability that malarial sickness 
would spread to any considerable dis- 
tance from the place of its origin is 
very slight. The possibility of being 
attacked by malaria will remain con- 
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fined to the reclaimed polders them- 
selves and their nearest neighborhood 
along the shore of the Zuyder Zee. 
When once, however, the dangerous 
period is passed, the condition of the 
coast lands may be considered as most 
probably more favorable to health than 
it is now. 

The question may be asked if the 
transition from salt to fresh water will 
have no injurious results for the in- 
habitants of the coast. 

Experience teaches us in general that 
lower organisms no longer exist when 
conveyed from salt to fresh water. The 
death of such organisms on a large 
scale would lead to decay and, there- 
fore, to the formation of malodorous 
matter, especially when the water is 
stagnant and higher temperature favors 
the process of decay. 

If, however, we observe the present 
state of the Zuyder Zee, it is quite cer- 
tain that both the fresh, the brackish 
and the salt water contain living lower 
organisms. For near the Yssel there are 
places where the water differs very little 
from fresh water, and while in a broad 
strip along the Utrecht, Gelderland, 
Overyssel and Friesland coast nearly to 
Stavoren, the specific weight is near 
1.008, in the northern part it does not 
differ much from sea water. ‘The lower 


organisms in the Zuyder Zee must, 
therefore, be divided into those kinds 
which can thrive only in fresh water or 
only in brackish or only in salt water, 


while some of them have gone so far 
that they are not very susceptible to the 
changes in the quantity of salt in their 
surroundings. , 

Probably, therefore, we may conclude 
that the Zuyder Zee offers the condi- 
tions of giving the lower organisms the 
opportunity of gradually changing their 
habitat according as the half-fresh water 
takes the place of the brackish or salt 
water. : 

The men who have the matter in 
hand declare that the moment the great 
dam is built land communication will 
be facilitated, as the opportunity will 
be afforded for making a road along the 
enclosure dyke, as also for a direct rail- 
way communication between Friesland 
and North Holland, by which the dis- 
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tance along the railway between Leeu- 
warden and Amsterdam will be short- 
ened by 56 kilogrammes. 

There will be space for the railway 
on the berm or bank at foot of the slope 
of the enclosure dyke, and as by this 
means the expenditure for expropriation 
and for constructing an embankment 
will be saved, it will be constructed at 
considerably less expense than other 
railways. 

It clearly appears from the above 
that the enclosing of the Zuyder Zee, as 
it is now planned, will bring about con- 
siderable alterations in the conditions 
of the surrounding districts, that is to 
say, of no less than five provinces, 
alterations so wide and comprehensive 
as have never been made by any public 
works that have been carried out in 
Europe. 

For an American properly to grasp 
it, on a scale commensurate with his 
surroundings, it is as if Lake Michigan 
or Lake Erie were to be pumped dry, 
and the fundament of each converted into 
a new State, only—and this is the car- 
dinal difference—neither of these is salt 
water as directly connected with the 
ocean as is the Gulf of Mexico. 

The communication by rail, which 
will follow the enclosure, will simplify 
the mobilization and concentration of 
the army, whilst more certainty will be 
obtained that those movements will be 
carried out undisturbed under all cir- 
cumstances. 

The enclosing dyke will also make it 
much easier for the people of Holland 
to maintain the mastery on the water 
on the future Yssel Lake than now on 
the Zuyder Zee, as the enemy’s iron- 
clads will not find an opportunity of 
getting into the Yssel Lake either 
through the canal of Harlingen-Piaam 
or through the sluices at Wieringen. 

The summit of the dykes of this re- 
claimed land will be about seven feet 
above high-water mark at Amsterdam. 

On account of the considerable differ- 
ence in the level of the bottom, it is 
desirable to divide each portion which is 
to be reclaimed into separate parts and to 
pump out the water of each part sepa- 
rately. For this reason it is considered 
advisable to divide the Wieringen 





Polder into four portions and the Hoorn- 
sche Polder into three. 

The canals of the different polder di- 
visions will communicate with each 
other by locks. 

It is of great importance also, in or- 
der to free the reclaimed land from salt, 
that the pumping works should be 
powerful and act at a great depth. To 
prevent disappointment, a shrinking of 
one metre of the bottom must be calcu- 
lated on, and it must be assumed that 
the future polder-level for each polder 
division will be three feet below the 
lowest parts of the meadows after the 
shrinkage. The polder-level is, there- 
fore, in this way assumed at six feet or 
so below the lowest portions of the bot- 
tom of each polder division, as it ap- 
pears immediately after the reclamation. 
The soil is already rich beneath the 
first layer, and only requires deep 
ploughing. 

For pumping out the two polders 
eight steam pumps altogether have been 
arranged for, with an aggregate of 
4,330 horse-power, including the re- 
serve. 

The reclaimed ground is to be sub- 
divided in such a manner as to allow of 
ample provision being made for drain- 
age, and also the fullest facilities for 
bringing in and carrying away agricul- 
tural requirements and produce by land 
and water. 

On the whole, no pains have been 
spared to make the great project as 
perfectly planned (as it will doubtless 
be as perfectly executed) as modern hu- 
man ingenuity will admit of. 

Yet it remains to add, as may be said 
of any great public scheme, that it is 
privately viewed with mixed feelings. 

In my excursions about Zuyder Zee I 
ran across an old fisherman at Marken 
sitting beside a boat, mending his nets. 
His grandchildren, the eldest of whom 
could not have been more than eight, 
played about him in theirclumsy wooden 
shoes. 

‘* Well, Oom,’’ I ventured to say, 
‘so they’re going to take the sea away 
from you ?” 

He looked up gravely for a second, 
and then bent his head. 

‘* Ya, mynheer, it is true—it is won- 
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derful. I have been asailor hereabouts 
for sixty years, and my father and 
grandfather and great-grandfather were 
sailors before me. I got to love the old 
sea in my youth, and should have been 
glad if they'd have waited until I was 
out o’ the way before they began to 
tamper with Zuyder Zee. But I'll be 


gone when the work's done. My boy, 
the father of these younkers here, lies 
drowned in the middle of it. Like as 
not, I tell ‘em, they'll come upon his 
bones when all the fisher folk have 
turned farmers, and they sow corn and 
beans where the boats’ anchors used to 
drag.’ 


SHALL THE SOUTHERN DELEGATION TO 


CONGRESS BE 


CUT DOWN?#* 


By Hon. EDGAR D. CRUMPACKER, Author of the Plan 






augurated in the lower house 
| of Congress for the investiga 


the several states, with the 
view of placing representation in the 
House and the Electoral College upon a 
constitutional basis. It is the inten 
tion of friends of the proposition to 
secure the adoption of such measures as 
will result in a full and fair investiga- 
tion of the election laws of a@// the 
states, for the purpose of ascertaining 
to what extent manhood citizenship has 
been disfranchised. - If the result of the 
investigation should be such as to jus- 
Lify it, the purpose is to urge a reduc- 
tion of the representation of the dis- 
franchising states in accordance with 
the requirements of the Constitution. 
A recent caucus of the Republican 
members approved the movement, but 
some parliamentary method of proce- 
dure must be established by the House 
in order to give it effect. 
THE JUSTICE OF THE PROPOSITION. 


The justice of the proposition in the 
abstract is generally conceded, but it 
is opposed in various quarters, solely 
upon the ground of expediency. It is 
claimed by opponents that while the 
proposed measure is general in its out- 
ward aspect, it is really aimed at the 
South and will excite factional ani- 
mosity, that it is an unwarranted inter- 
ference with local questions and that 
the remedy suggested is not really a 
thoroughly practicable one. 


* This article by Judge Crumpacker is printed on account of its inherent int 
pression of an opinion which has commanded national attention. 


tion of the suffrage laws of 


Several prominent Republican mem- 
bers are opposed to any action along 
the line indicated through fear that it 
may operate to the injury of the party 
at the approaching congressional elec- 
tions. It is claimed that many old line 
Democrats are now acting with the Re- 
publicans on economic questions and 
that any agitation of sectional issues 
will tend to drive them back to the 
party of their first love. 

There are men in public life who are 
too busily engaged in calculating trade- 
balances or figuring upon election re- 
sults to have time for such matters as 
the constitutional rights of citizens or 
the political equality of the states. These 
seratch-pad and lead-pencil statesmen, 
however,cannot be said to reflect the best 
purposes and the highest ideals of the 
body of the country. Questions of jus- 
tice and right will always find a forum 
with the people. < 

SOUTHERN LOYALTY 

When it pertains to policies vitally 
affecting the political equality of citi 
zens, the cry of sectionalism is not 
worthy of consideration.” 

The current talk about tl 
the South, while well meant, is a doubt- 
ful compliment. Who disputes the 
loyalty of that part of the Union? It 
has not been a debatable question fot 
twenty-five years. But what has that 
proposition to do with the enforcement 
of the Constitution? If any section of 
the country, whether it be the south or 
the east or the west, should have undue 


loyalty of 


sf as the ex- 
It does not indi ate in any 


way the political views of the editors of this magazine. 
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representation under existing conditions, 
it would be only natural for it to find 
justification for the preference. The 
best encomium that can be paid the 
South is to enforce the law there the 
same as in all other sections of the 
country. ‘‘ Sectionalism’’ is no argu- 
ment and it suggests a desire to conceal 
a condition of affairs that will not bear 
the searchlight of inquiry. 

The original scheme of representation 
was one of the compromises of the Con- 
stitution. It established as a basis, the 
whole number of free persons not in- 
cluding untaxed Indians ‘‘and three- 
fifths of all others.’’ The ‘‘ all others’”’ 
were not citizens nor members of the 
body politic, and that they were reck- 
oned at all for purposes of representa- 
tion was a cause of much dissatisfac- 
tion. Members of Congress whose offi- 
cial right rested in any degree on that 
nondescript basis stood in no just sense 
for that portion of their constituency. 
They used the power they derived from 
the bondman to rivet the shackles more 
securely upon his life. 

Fractional men went out with 
emancipation and the fourteenth amend- 
ment gave the status of citizens to those 
who had been in bondage. But citizen- 
ship does not carry the right of suffrage. 
That right is derived exclusively from 
the states, and, prior to the reconstruc- 
tion amendments, it could be arbitrarily 
withheld from any class of citizens, with 
absolute impunity. 

It was the general belief that the 
insurrectionary states, upon their re- 
organization, would not confer the bal- 
lot upon the Negro. The scheme of 
making the actual vote cast the basis of 
apportionment had many earnest and 
able advocates. The argument in sup- 
port of that plan was that the protec- 
tion of local institutions on the one 
hand would prompt adequate safe- 
guards against an ignorant and facile 
electorate, and the hope of increased 
political power on the other hand would 
induce the greatest liberality in bestow- 
ing suffrage, consistent with safety. 

But the population basis emphasized 
the representative character of the voter 
and seemed to accord so well with the 
principles and traditions of the govern- 


ment that it was regarded unwise to 
abandon it. The genius of the situa- 
tion suggested a plan that would em- 
body both principles, and the fourteenth 
amendment was the result. 

It provides that: 

Representatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their respective 
numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not 
taxed. But when the right to vote at any 
election for the choice of electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the United States, 
Representatives in Congress, the executive 
and judicial officers of a State, or the mem- 
bers of the legislature thereof, is denied to any 
of the male inhabitants of such State, being 21 
years of age, and citizens of the U nited States, 
or in any way abridged, except for participa- 
tion in rebellion, or other crime, the basis of 
representation therein shall be reduced in the 
proportion which the number of such male 
citizens shall bear to the whole number of 
male citizens 21 years of age in such State. 


MEANING OF THE AMENDMENT. 

Nodiscretion is vested in Congress, but 
the duty of reducing the basis of repre- 
sentation on account of the disfranchise- 
ment of manhood citizenship is en- 
joined in terms as mandatory as it is 
possible for language to express. 

After the adoption of the fourteenth 
amendment the country was still appre- 
hensive that the feeling against the 
Negro was so strong that states would 
sacrifice political power rather than 
give him the ballot, even when he was 
fitted for its exercise, and to further 
hedge him about with helpful condi- 
tions, the fifteenth amendment was en- 
grafted upon the Constitution. It pro- 
vides in substance, that the right to 
vote shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of race, color or previous con- 
dition of servitude. 

The philosophy of that amendment 
is political equality. It does not give 
citizens equal political rights in virtue 
of their citizenship. It does prohibit 
the states from making the accident of 
race or color, without regard to the 
element of fitness, the line of political 
cleavage. It in no manner prohibits 
states from erecting safeguards and es- 
tablishing qualifications for the protec- 
tion of the ballot and the elevation of 
the standard of the electorate. Educa- 
tional and property laws are in no re- 
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spect repugnant to its provisions. It 
is the counterpart of the fourteenth 
amendment, and taken together, they 
constitute the national policy respect- 
ing the important subjects of suffrage 
and apportionment. 

It is often asserted that the fifteenth 


was established by acts of Congress and 
not by constitutional provision. ‘That 
those acts were unwise and harmful 


every student of American history is 
compelled to admit. The Negro was 


not qualified at that time for the re- 
sponsibilities of the ballot and the effect 
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amendment was the product of popular 
frenzy and sectional animosity. That 
assertion is grounded on the false notion 
that the amendment established univer- 
sal Negro suffrage. Its policy is so 
fundamental and vital to free institu- 
tions that its wisdom cannot be suc- 
cessfully questioned. Negro suffrage 


of the experiment was to destroy his 
self-reliance, unduly discredit him in 
the eyes of the nation and to greatly 


aggravate and inflame the already hos- 
tile spirit of the Southern white against 
him. Under the law as is now, the 
power of establishing qualifications for 
suffrage resides in the states, limited 
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only by the provisions of the fifteenth 
amendment. A state may elect a 
literary or property standard so high 
as to disfranchise ninety per cent. of its 
male citizens of voting age, without 
violating the Constitution. The only 
condition is a corresponding reduction 
of representation. This condition is 
not a penalty but a wholesome check 
upon disfranchisement, to prevent the 
rule of oligarchies in the states. 

If the whole matter of reconstruction 
had been left with the constitutiorral 
amendments, the South would have 
been spared much of her painful exper- 
ience immediately following the civil 
war and the race question would have 
been upon a better footing than it is 
to-day. The states would not of their 
own initiative have granted indiscrim- 
inate manhood suffrage. They would 
have eliminated the Negro in a large 
measure by educational and property 
laws and willingly accepted a corre- 
sponding reduction of representation. 
The reorganization of the prostrate 
forces would not have been handicapped 
by legions of irresponsible and corrupt- 
ible voters. But the hope of an en- 
larged share of national power would 
have been an incentive to prompt the 
admission of the most worthy members 
of the colored race into the body of the 
electorate and this common interest 
would have established the two races 
upon better mutual relations. It would 
have been an artificial substitute for 
those natural ties of sympathy and af- 
fection that exist only between mem- 
bers of the same race. 

In recent years several of the South- 
ern states have engrafted’ provisions 
upon their constitutions practically dis- 
franchising the entire colored popula- 
tion. These provisions have assumed 
various forms, and in some instances 
great ingenuity was displayed in framing 
them so as to admit the white man, cut 
out the Negro, and not expressly vio- 
late the federal Constitution. 


THE MISSISSIPPI METHOD. 


Mississippi led off with an educa- 
tional law coupled with what is known 
as the ‘‘ understanding’ clause. Her 
constitution declares that: 


On and after the 1st day of January, 1892, 
every elector, in addition to the foregoing 
qualifications, shall be able to read any sec- 
tion of the constitution of this State, or shall 
be able to understand the same when read to 
him, or give a reasonable interpretation 
thereof. 

The understanding clause was de- 
signed to admit the illiterate white man. 
A registrar in each county appointed 
by a partisan election board administers 
the test; he is the judge of the qualifi- 
cations of the applicant; he selects the 
section of the Constitution for the appli- 
cant to read or expound, and he decides 
whether the test is successfully made. 
Fairly viewed, the Mississippi plan is a 
straight, unqualified educational test. 
That it was adopted for the purpose of 
proscribing the Negro is openly ad- 
mitted, and that it is administered in 
such a manner as to carry that purpose 
into effect the registration records clear- 
ly verify. 

The South Carolina provision is sub- 
stantially like that of Mississippi and it 
is administered with similar effect. 


A GROTESQUE PROVISION. 


To Louisiana belongs the unique dis- 
tinction of having originated the gro- 
tesque provision known as the ‘‘ grand- 
father clause.’’ It establishes a literary 
standard for suffrage and requires a 
most extraordinary test. No one is 
allowed to vote who is not registered, 
and the applicant for registration is re- 
quired to fill out a blank with his own 
hand, in the presence of the registrar, 
without the aid of memoranda or any 
kind of prompting, giving the day, 
month and year of his birth, his age in 
years, months and days, the township, 
county and state in which he was born 
and the precinct and county in which 
he resides and is entitled to vote. Ifa 
mistake is made in any one of those 
particulars, or if any blank space is 
omitted, the application is rejected. 

A subsequent section provides that 
the educational test shall not apply to 
any person who was a voter in any state 
on the first day of January, 1867, or at 
any time theretofore, nor to his sons or 
grandsons. The operation of this pro- 
vision will be appreciated when it is 
remembered that on the date fixed no 
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Negro was a voter, but that all whites 
were or had been at some time prior. 

North Carolina has adopted the same 
scheme. Alabama has adopted the 
Louisiana plan in a modified form, and 
Virginia will doubtless follow the ex- 
ample of Alabama at her constitutional 
convention now in session. 

A reduction of representation under 
the fourteenth amendment can only be 
justified where disfranchisements are 
made by operation of valid state law. 
If the right to vote is denied by the 
maladministration of law, relief must be 
found in the courts. ‘The validity ot 
the ‘‘ grandfather clause ’’ of the Lou- 
isiana Constitution is denied by many 
lawyers, and the question is now before 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It is likely that that provision will be 
overthrown, but the educational test 
will doubtless be upheld and be made 
applicable to all. 

The Constitution contemplates re- 
strictions upon manhood suffrage, but 
its policy is to limit them to the mini- 
mum of safety, and when they exist as 
the result of educational laws to prompt 
the states to greater endeavor in the 
diffusion of learning. 

It is insisted that the remedy pre- 
scribed by the fourteenth amendment 
is impracticable, because it is impossible 
to ascertain exactly how many are de- 
nied the right to vote by the operation 
of restrictive laws. That practical dif- 
ficulties will be met in the enforcement 
of any law of that character must be 
admitted. It is impossible to apportion 
representation among the states with 
absolute exactitude upon any plan that 
was ever proposed 

It can be demonstrated to a moral 
certainty that under the existing a1 
rangement several states have repre 
sentatives in Congress and the Electoral 
College to which they have no consti- 
tional right. 

There is a clear and well understood 
distinction between laws regulating the 
exercise of the right of suffrage and 
laws affecting the r7g/t itself. No poli 
tical right is of value unless protected 
against fraud and imposition, and the 
right to vote is no exception to this rule. 

Reasonable regulations calculated to 
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protect the ballot and make it effective, 
though restrictive in their operation, 
are not abridgements of the righ? to 
vote in the constitutional sense. Such 
is the quality of laws respecting resi- 
dence, registration, official ballots and 
the like, as they regulate the exercise 
of the right to vote; but education and 
property laws are of a different charac- 
ter. They are not intended to protect 
the right to vote but to elevate the 
standard of the voter, hence they are 
qualifications and not regulations. 
\ TYPICAL STATE. 

Louisiana may be taken as a type of 
a number of states. According to the 
twelfth census that state had a popula- 
tion of 1,381,625, and it is given seven 
representatives in Congress upon that 
population. 
citizens of voting age was 325,943, of 
which 177,878 were white and 148,065 
were colored. The total number of 
illiterate males of voting age, both white 
and black, were 122,638. In view of 
the literary test required for registration 
it is entirely safe to assume that all the 
illiterates are denied the ballot. More- 
over, it is highly probable that a con- 
siderable number of those classed as 
literates by the census office would fail 
of registration if the test were fairly 
administered. The illiterate manhood 
citizenship that is disfranchised by the 
law amounts to thirty-seven per cent. 
of the whole and, under the Constitu- 
tion, the representation of the state 
should be reduced in that ratio. The 
result would be gotten at by reducing 
the total population of the state thirty- 
seven per cent., leaving a constitutional 
representative population of 840,424, 
and one representative for each 194,182 

the unit fixed by Congress—.would 
give the state four Congressmen instead 
of seven. There is no uncertainty about 
the situation'to the extent suggested. 

The average vote cast at elections in 
congressional districts in Louisiana is 
less than a third of the average vote in 
the Northern states. But the vote ac- 
tually polled in that state is not a reli- 
able criterion of the voting population, 
for there is practically but one political 
party and contests at elections are not 
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sufficiently sharp to bring out a full vote. 
The real elections occur at the primar- 
ies, and since no one can participate in 
those contests who is not a registered 
voter, the incentive to register is as 
strong in Louisiana as it is in any other 
state. Of the 325,943 male citizens 
twenty-one years of age only 130,- 
757 are registered voters—about forty 
per cent. Of the 148,065 colored male 
citizens of voting age only 5,320 are 
registered voters. The Negro is alto- 
gether eliminated as a political factor, 
and yet forty-five per cent. of the repre- 
sentation of the state rests upon the 
colored people. 

A majority of the population of the 
states of Mississippi and South Carolina 
is colored and practically disfranchised. 
If those states refuse to allow the Negro 
to vote at home, what just claim have 
they to vote him in Congress and in the 
Electoral College ? 

In Alabama thirty-five per cent. of 
the male population of voting age is il- 
literate and disfranchised by the election 
laws ; in Florida, twenty-two per cent.; 
in Mississippi, thirty-three per cent.; in 
North Carolina, twenty-nine per cent., 
and in South Carolina, thirty-five per 
cent. How much greater the real pro- 
scription is on account of the adminis- 
tration of the law by men bitterly op- 
posed to Negro suffrage on general 
principles it is not possible to say. 

About thirty-five representatives are 
accorded the Southern states on account 
of the Negro population and in most of 
those states that population is practi- 
cally all disfranchised. 





THE SOUTHERN CLAIM. 


Representatives of southern sentiment 
ask for the repeal of the fifteenth 
amendment and declare their willing- 
ness to accept a white population basis 
for representation if they be allowed to 
disfranchise the Negro simply because 
he is a Negro. They do not ask this 
for the protection of the ballot from ig- 
norance and corruption, for they have 
ample power to do that now, but for 
the purpose of reducing the colored race 
to a condition of complete and perma- 
nent subjection, which is difficult to do 
as long as suffrage remains in prospect. 


It is the policy of the South that the 
Negro must always occupy a position 
of absolute subordination in all depart- 
ments of life. If he develops intellect- 
ual and moral force he will aspire to a 
higher plane of life and will naturally 
contest some of the fields of useful ac- 
tivity now monopolized by the white 
brother, and that can never be toler- 
ated. The Southern mind cannot con- 
ceive of the advancement of the Negro 
in the arts of civilization without racial 
fusion and consequent debasement of 
the white population. The inevitable 
result of this philosophy is intellec- 
tual and political enslavement for the 
Negro, the stifling of every ambition, 
the suppression of every hope. 

Can such a condition be contemplated 
with complacency? Is it not possible 
for the Negro to acquire the sturdy 
qualities that are the foundation of true 
manhood, and to improve his condition 
without miscegenation and social degra- 
dation? Social equality cannot be 
created by legislation, and it is not the 
necessary consequence of political equal- 
ity. In the northern states there is po- 
litical equality, but it has not resulted 
in any degree in racial fusion. Social 
laws and customs are adequate to pro- 
tect the purity of the dominant race 
against the inundation of colored 
blood. 

Let the Negro have every right he 
honestly earns and give him nothing 
he does not earn. Let him educate and 
advance if he will, and if he violates 
the law let him be punished in the 
courts and not by lawless mobs. There 
is no doubt that the Negro is capable of 
unlimited development, but he must buy 
the virtues of civil life at the same cost as 
the white man. Legislation can only 
surround him with conditions that will 
enable him to work out his own destiny. 
The greatest promotive power in the 
federal government is that which reposes 
in the fourteenth amendment—the pow- 
er to reduce the political influence of 
states that deny him participation in 
politics. This great power should not 
be employed for partisan purposes, but 
to aid in uplifting the race on whose 
account it was written into the Consti- 
tution. 
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HE white rose was not a 
climber, but when lucky ca- 
price set it beside the garden 
gate it grew ambitious, send- 
ing up tall, lusty shoots, 
richly leafed throughout, and armed at 
all points with militant, reddish-brown 
thorns. The shoots themselves were 
reddish-brown so long as they were ten- 
der and growthy. When the leaves fell, 
and the wood ripened under late Sep- 
tember sunshine, the stalks took on a 
vivid light green, and the thorns became 
pale brown. Old thorns were gray as 
with fairy hoar frost, but grew in spite 
of it, and were stout in pricking as long 
as they kept hold upon the roughening 
bark. 

Inevitably the tall shoots were led 
into the matted honeysuckle arching 
the gateway—otherwise there would 
have been a blossomy rampart barring 
entrance every June. Bloom-stalks 
came out from every joint, never red- 
dish as the parent stem had been, but a 
lively green, with plentiful, delicate 
leaves and richly budded tips. Some- 
times there were two flower buds to the 
stalk, oftener five. But there was al- 
ways one bud so much bigger, more 
rathe than its fellows, it bloomed and 
fell before they were of full size. These 











first flowers were the finest and most 
fragrant. From such of them as were 
left unpicked came the scarlet hips of 
autumn and winter. The latter buds 
often opened in concert, or at most a 
day apart. Thus it was possible to see 
in the same cluster all the exquisite 
gradations of whiteness. Freshly opened 
roses were richly creamy, almost pink 
at the heart, those which had dared a 
day’s sunshine dazzling, and older blos- 
soms, dropping petals at a touch, wax- 
white as the face of death 

May brought the white rose to a 
spare blossoming. June the full tide. 
It was, next to the Hundred-Leaf, the 
sweetest in all the garden, buteby no 
means the earliest. Somehow its first 
bloom made an epoch in the season. 
The yellow Scotch rose, the Thornless, 
even the Purple Bouquet, were all in a 
manner incidents. The yellow roses, 
sarliest of all, were well-nigh out of 
bloom when the white ones came in. 
Beautiful beyond expression at half- 
blow, there was something aggressive, 
even flaunting, in the full-opened flower. 
Then, too, the abundant spiny thorns, 
the manner of growth, showed plainly 
it was no rose for plucking, but better 
left to wither on the parentstem. The bush 
itself was tree-like,—straight, prickly 
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main stalks spreading to branchy droop- 
ing twigs that became about May day 
wreaths of golden-yellow bloom. ‘The 
dwarf foot-stalks and thick, finely cut 
leafage gave the wreath effect. The 
leaves had a faint, delicate scent,—a 
sort of ghostly reminder of sweet brier. 
One vagrom branch twice as long as 
the rest, helped cunningly forward one 
of Nature’s perfect color harmonies. It 
drooped until its yellow blowth mingled 
with the royal purples of a neighboring 
columbine clump. There was truly em- 
barrassment of riches for the early bees, 





which, well as they love the heart of a 
fresh rose, love better the hidden sweets 
of columbine. 

In sparing its thorns the Thornless 
rose had evidently spared much else of 
true rose nature. It grew rampantly— 
the new stalks were big, straight. pur- 
ply-red, with heavy bluish bloom over 
the bark, smooth for the most part, but 
breaking now and then into treacherous, 
small, fine thorns. The bloom was, for 
such braggart stalks, ridiculously pale 
and slight—single flowers of dull, pur- 
plish pink, with, however, a richly 
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staminate greenish-yellow heart. There 
was honey at the heart,—a clear nectar- 
ine drop so tempting the rover bees 
rarely let a flower open fully before 
plundering it. It was pretty to see 
them, as soon as ever the stout fringed 
green sepals began to blossom, creep 
and buzz over the pink cone inside, and 
end by burying themselves in its delicate 
convolutions. 

In all the rose kingdom there is no 
other burgess so cheery, so thrifty, 
withal so happy, as the Purple Bouquet. 
It asks only leave to grow, never a 
chance, will spread to a green mound 
or shrink to one starveling stalk, as fate 
may ordain. Great or small, it has 
always bloom and to spare for June. 
Like the Scotch rose it is best left un- 
plucked. The flowers fade and drop 
quickly, growing muddy-colored almost 
as soon as they leave the sunshine. The 
bush does not miss those that drop 
—there are so many to fill their places. 
This bush had a special reason for lux- 
uriance. At the foot of it the child of 
the house buried her dead—the pigeon 
rescued from a cruel hawk, the chicken 


caught in a rat trap, the puppy shot 
because of a mad dog’s bite. There 
were headstones to all the graves, and 
a special pebble wall around the pig- 
eon’s. When the shed petals were 
plentiest the child would gather an 
apronful and spread them in a thick 
carpet all over the sepulchre 

Some ways the child was quaintly 
unchildish. Books were her comrades, 
the garden her playfellow. She was 
glad that the white rose waited until 
the Velvet rose was in bloom, because 
the dual blooming chimed with many 
things she read. One was the black- 
letter legend as to the rose’s origin, 
how a beautiful maiden sentenced to 
die at the stake through a false accusa- 
tion of witchcraft, prayed for deliver- 
ance, and ceased not, even when the 
flames were lighted. A great wind 
came to scatter the brands, with rain in 
torrents to drown them. The storm 
passed, as storms will, but wherever a 
burning brand had fallen a red rose tree 
bloomed. In the places touched by un- 
kindled fagots the roses were white. 
But this did not seem to the child one 
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half so beautiful as the story that the 
rose sprang up in welcome to Venus 
when first she trod earth, and, original- 
ly pure white, was reddened by the 
blood of the eager goddess, who in 
plucking it pricked her hand with its 
thorns. 

Then there were the roses of York and 
Lancaster. She 


it, though the sentiment went over her 
head. Now and then, when she found 
herself alone, she crooned to an air of 
her own making :- 


‘“‘Tf this fayre rose offend thy sight, 
Placed on thy bosom bayre, 

’*T will blush to find itself less white 
And turn Lancastrian there. 





speculated often 
as to whether the 
red and white 
blossoms in the 
Temple garden 
were not faraway 
ancestors to the 
red and _ white 
roses in this gar- 
den of peace. The 
Velvet rose was 
so richly, royally 
red, so lavish in 
bloom, it seemed 
to her worthy a 
place anywhere. 
Less tall than the 
ambitious white 
rose bush, it 
spread and bur- 
geoned on every 
hand, the stalks 
bending far out, 
and crowded for 
half their length 
with glowing 
bloom. The flow- 
ers were not deep- 
ly cupped—thus 
in bud they were 
squat and = un- 
graceful. But 
freshly open to 
the sunrise, bead- 
ed over with dew, 
they seemed the 
new summer’s 
selfmade manifest 
in scent, in color and velvet texture. 

Plucked in sheaves, their glowing 
richness starred with white rose clusters, 
they lighted up the airy spaces of a big 
plantation house. Seeing them thus 
the gatherer often recalled the gentle 
rhyme sent by a Yorkish cavalier to 
his Lancastrian lady love, along with a 
white rose. She loved the rhythm of 





, But should thy ruby 
: lip it spye, 
As kiss it thou 
may’st deign, 
With envy pale twill 
lose its dye 
And Yorkist turn 
again.”’ 


Another rose in 
the garden was 
strangely allied 
with her books. 
It was dwarfish 
as tostem, spread- 
ing as to root. 
The stalks never 
stood higher than 
the knee, but 
sprang up on ev- 
ery side worse 
than a creeping 
brier. The flow- 
ers were very big, 
semi-double, and 
dropping quick- 
ly. The notable 
part was their 
color, nearly half 
were pure flame- 
scarlet, one inten, 
while touched 
faintly here or 
there with color, 
and the rest, red, 
striped broadly or 
narrowly with 
white. The deep 
yellow stamens 
showed plain at 
bottom of the flower cup. Looking 
at it invariably brought back the 
coronation pageant of Queen Eliza- 
beth, wherein the chronicler recorded : 
‘‘Appeared in effigy, her majestie’s 
grandsire, Henry of Lancaster, in a 
great red rose, her majestie's grand- 
mother, Elizabeth of York, in a great 
white floure, and her majestie’s father, 
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King Henry VIII. of blessed memory, 
alsoe her majestie’s self, in fayre red 
roses well strip’t with white, shewing 
thus her royal title through both con- 
tending lines.’’ 

The Hundred Leafs, which grew 
hedge-wise down the garden paling, re- 
called stories of another sort. For all 
their simple country faces, round, thick- 
leafed, pink and white as Dousabella’s 


worth robbing of petals to dry and lay 
away in drawers and linen closets. She 
had even heard the story of attar’s dis- 
covery—how the wife of Jehan Guire, 
or Zenghis Khan, had a garden through 
which ran canals of rose water. Walk- 
ing there early one morning, the 
woman spied upon the water small, oily 
odorous globules sweeter than all the 
perfumes of Araby, and by collecting 





self, they are flowers of high and far de- 
scent, coming straight from famed Kash- 
mere. Commerce touches them there, 
still they possess and occupy in millions 
the long, rich north-looking slopes that 
are the gardens of attar-makers. True 
attar comes only from roses grown on 
such soil and seat. The child did not 
know that. She did know that the 
Hundred Leafs were the flowers best 


all she could find in the canals gathered 
the first phial of the precious rose es- 
sence. 

The moss roses, red and white, al- 
ways seemed to the child tremendously 
over-rated. People, notably poets, raved 
over them. ‘They were accepted as the 
emblem of modest worth. And there 
was the story of the moss itself—of the 
angel, weary with good works, who 
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found himself so refreshed by the rose’s 
perfume he promised to grant any boon 
it might ask. Trembling with joy the 
rose asked for a new charm and was an- 
swered with a mossy veil. Perhaps the 
moss roses of this garden suffered in the 
child’s mind through association of 
ideas. They were of laggard growth, 
of niggard bloom there-—-everywhere in- 
deed but in the toll-gate keeper’s gar- 
den--and the keeper was the veriest 
shrew. She had, however, a human 
side, and proved it by help of her roses. 
The child, no more a child, once went 
through her gate, weary and down- 
hearted beyond expression. When the 
gate-keeper filled her hands with the 
earliest moss roses, dripping with quick 
spring rain, the clouds of the spirit 
rifted and light shone through. 

In growth, in blowth, in rich luxur- 
iance, the June roses put the perpetuals 
quite to the blush. Still the perpetuals 
were better than no roses, even though 
they included only the lavish Musk- 
Cluster, the commonplace Pink Daily, 
the clumsy Burr Rose, and the vivid 
Otaheite. All these the child loved and 
ravaged impartially. 

Roses come, roses go—still the 
Luxembourg, a rose of yesterday, is a 
rose of today. This by right of its own 
charms, also by right of its thrice-beau- 
tiful descendants. White roses own its 
blood, creamy ones, silver-pink, cherry 
red, shaded crimson, and half the bronze- 
red tribe. Each and several they are 


worth love for their several virtues, but 
not a one is so perfect and so peerless 
as their common ancestor at its best. 
It was always at its best in that well 
tended garden, so full-colored there was 
a dash of crimson throughout leaves, 
bloom-stalks and new growth. The 
flowers themselves promised nothing 
in bud—they were but sad-colored 
knops at the ends of disproportionate 
stalks. Even after the sepals began 
curving back there was no hint of 
charm. Then suddenly, magically, by 
grace of night and dew and dawn-light, 
the outer petals grew richly bronzed, 
and half-unfolded, revealing a beautiful 
long bud, richly pink. Then the un- 
folding halted, a day it might be, or for 
twice that space if the bud had come to 
blowth in gay October. By and by the 
outer petals curved their edges well 
upon themselves, and spread gently ,with 
patrician reserve, until they gave a bare 
glimpse of the crowded heart. Look 
ing into the heart one had no need to 
be a poet to see visions and dream 
dreams. Roses fade but thorns abide. 
The Luxembourg faded as became a 
rose of high degree. ‘Truly it might be 
said of it: ‘‘ Nothing in life became it 
like the leaving it.’’ To the end the 
heart kept its sweetness. The bronze 
outer petals flecked themselves with 
royal red, lieges leal and true, bent on 
carrying back to earth undimmed the 
charms nurtured within her teeming 
breast. 
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MIT is barely ten years since 
Maxine Elliott was playing 
characters of the utmost in- 
significance in support of 
fone) Mr. i. S. Willard. Stead- 
ily she rose therefrom into the conven- 
tional melodramatic and emotional roles 
demanded by the majority of present- 
day theatergoers. Thence she became 
one of the many who have played sec- 
ond parts to Ada Rehan in that famous 
stock company at Daly’s Theater, whose 
memory is now vanishing rapidly into 
the dim past. And so on, by steps 
whose gradation was easy and certain, 
she finally, through her own efforts, as- 
cended to the position of leading lady 
and co-star with Nat Goodwin, whose 
name she now bears in private life. 
Even in her very first days on the 
stage, and as an actress in characters 
but little removed from the rank of util- 
ity parts, Miss Elliott made it clear 
that she was gifted with a personality 
which would in time bring her to the 
front. It is useless to say that as /e/?- 
cia Umfraville in ‘‘ The Middleman,”’ 
as Virginia Fleetwood in ‘‘ John Need- 
ham’s Double,”’ or even gs the more 
important Lady Gilding in ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessor’s Love Story ’’—all of which she 
played during her season with Mr. Wil- 
lard—she gave any promise of becom- 
ing an actress of more than average 
rank. She was then, as she is now, a 
strikingly handsome woman—the one 
noticeable woman in every play in 
which she appeared—and if any the- 
atergoer of that day was rash enough 
to foresee her future, he must have 
based his prophecy solely upon her 
beauty and her more than ordinary per- 
sonality. More than one theatrical en- 
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thusiast in this year, 1902, looking 
backward through the past decade 
to the year 1892 of her first attempts 
upon the stage, must confess that the 
Maxine Elliott of his earliest recollec- 
tions was simply a beautiful woman in 
an environment where beauty goes a 
great way towards the making of popu- 
larity and success. 

Those early days, moreover, were 
anything but leisure days. She passed 
through the era of discouragements 
which every woman who would be an 
actress must needs encounter. She 
came from Maine, was educated in a 
convent near Boston, and after a voy- 
age to South America with her father 
who was a sea captain, she went to 
New York determined to become an 
actress. Those only who are familiar 
with the offices where theatrical en- 
gagements are frequently sought and 
sometimes gained can realize what 
such an undertaking meant to a mere 
slip of a girl who had only just 
passed her sixteenth year. To the 
experienced actor or actress these 
daily journeys along Broadway from 
agency to manager’s office and from 
manager's office to agency are more 
than wearisome; to the young girl 
who knows nothing of the severe 
details of the theatrical business each 
successive journey and each successive 
day becomes more and more intolerable. 
As a rule, the theatrical manager is not 
the most disagreeable man in the world, 
but it must be remembered that there 
are a dozen applicants for every place 
to be filled. If the applicant meets 
with a gruff ‘‘ Nothing to-day,’’ she 
need not take offence. She is only one 
among many who have received the 
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same answer. If she be asked to state 
her qualifications and her aspirations, 
and is dismissed with, ‘‘ There is really 
nothing to-day, but come around next 
week and I may have an opening,’’ she 
may consider herself more than favored 
of the gods. But when the novice 
hears this supposed-to-be encouraging 
response she naturally fails to under- 
stand that the engagement, in nine 
cases out of ten, will vanish into the 
future with each succeeding call even 
though the request to return be repeated 
interminably. On the whole, however, 
managers do not wantonly discourage 
or disinterestedly encourage even the 
most persistent applicants, for no enter- 
prising theatrical man knows at what 
moment he may be in need of this, 
that or the other among the thousand 


Elliott. 


players who ceaselessly throng his doors. 

Few women, or men either, unless 
they have been born into the profession 
as the Booths and the Jeffersons were, 
go upon the stage without some defi- 
nite reason therefor. Miss Elliott's 
reasons were a desire for a career and 
the necessity to be independent in the 
gaining of her own liv and that of 
her little sister, who is now well-known 
upon the English stage bothas an actress 
and as the wife of the distinguished 
Forbes Robertson. A series of inter- 
views with the theatrical managers 
finally resulted in an engagement to 
play minor characters in support of Mr. 
Willard. The first part assigned her 
was that of the before-mentioned Felicta 
Umfraville, and theatergoers who re- 
member that play—the power of Mr. Wil- 
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lard’s Cyrus Blenkarn willallow no one 
ever to forget it—can picture Miss Elliott 
as the haughty creature who in her 
visit to the old petter’s workshop had 
little to say and much dignity to ex- 
press merely by the carriage of her 
figure. She was the mere visualiza- 
tion of a personality, but in order to 
realize the character she had to have 
the aid of a costume befitting her rank 
in life. As Felicia Umfraville was a 
lady of quality, she must needs wear 
the clothes of a lady of quality. The 
salary paid to players of such insignifi- 
cant parts is usually of commensurate 
insignificance. It rarely exceeds twenty- 
five dollars a week at the most, and 
sometimes it is much less than that 
amount. Consequently, Miss Elliott 
had her own gowns to make during her 
entire engagement with Mr. Willard. 
‘* Probably they looked it, too,’’ she said 
in conversation some years later, and 
of course no man would have the hardi- 
hood either to agree or to disagree with 
her. What little wisdom he possesses 
would teach him to maintain a non- 
commital silence. After Felicia Umfra- 
ville in ‘‘ The Middleman, ’’ she played 
Virginia Fleetwood in ‘‘John Need- 
ham’s Double,’’ and during the follow- 
ing season came two much more im- 
portant characters, Beatrice Selwyn in 
‘‘ A Fool’s Paradise,’’and Lady Gilding 
in ‘‘ The Professor’s Love Story.”’ 

It is naturally the ambition of every 
young actress to play some part, no 
matter how unimportant, in a Shakes- 
pearian play. Three years after her 
debut came Miss Elliott’s opportun- 
ity. In the meantime, among other 
engagements, she had beet assigned 
important roles as a member of Rose 
Coghlan’s company, and as Dora in 
‘‘Diplomacy,’’ as Alice Varney in 
‘‘Forget Me Not,’’ and especially as 
Grace Harkaway in ‘‘Yondon Assur- 
ance,’’ she had made some acquaintance 
with a style of drama which had not 
been written especially to satisfy the 
demands of her own time or the leading 
people with whom she was playing. 
In January, 1895, she came within the 
notice of Augustin Daly, and was se- 
cured by him to play the parts at his 
theater immediately following in im- 


portance those allotted to Ada Rehan. 
She remained through a year as a mem- 
ber of Mr. Daly’s stock company, and 
during that period she formed a very 
effective foil to Miss Rehan. Perhaps 
this association could not have been 
more beneficial to both even if it had 
been deliberately planned. Perhaps, 
indeed, Mr. Daly, with his astuteness 
and his eye for theatrical effect, did 
plan it, and that finally, content with 
the success of his scheme, Miss Elliott 
was allowed to seek the conquest of 
other dramatic fields. At any rate Miss 
Rehan needed just the stimulus which 
Miss Elliott gave her ; the counterpoise 
of a personality equal to, though utterly 
different from her own. And Miss 
Elliott naturally gained much by act- 
ing with an actress of Miss Rehan’s 
vogue and popularity. The two could 
never be rivals in any way, for Miss 
Elliott’s appeal to the audience was 
made through the effect of her per- 
sonality, while Miss Rehay conquered 
through her strongly magnetic tem- 
perament and technical skill. 

Miss Elliott’s first work at Daly’s 
Theater came in January, 1895, when 
she played the title role in ‘‘ Heart of 
Ruby,’’ and this was followed by mod- 
ern characters in ‘‘The Orient Ex- 
press,’’ ‘‘A Bundle of Lies ’’ and others 
of Mr. Daly’s adaptations from the 
German. In none of these was she 
brought into sharp contrast with Miss 
Rehan. ‘That came a little later in the 
season when her Shakesperian aspira- 
tions were fulfilled by her playing of 
Sylvia in ‘‘ Two Gentlemen of Verona”’ 
to Miss Rehan’s /u/ia, and Hermia in 
‘*A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ to 
the Helena of the elder actress. Her 
Hermia, indeed, showed that she was 
by no means unwise in adopting the 
stage as a profession. While her beauty 
was dominant, there was in her //ermza 
something more than its beauty of form 
and feature to be commented upon. It 
fell behind Miss Rehan’s //e/ena, but 
all the praise bestowed upon Miss Rehan 
might be given to her in less degree. 

Miss Elliott’s //ermia was, in point 
of fact, the crucial episode in this phase 
of her career. She entered Daly’s com- 
pany an inexperienced actress ; she left 
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it after a year with an experience and a 
facility of technique into which the 
three years of her early efforts had given 
her barely a far-away insight. She be- 
gan to have ideas of her own and to 
look at characters with some view as 
to her fitness for them. The average 
aspirant for stage honors deludes him- 
self with the impression that he can 
play any part. Miss Elliott’s common- 
sense was too great for this. She was 
asked once concerning her stage aspira- 
tions, and she replied: ‘‘ What Shakes- 
perian roles would I like to play if I 
could choose ? Oh, that is hard to say. 
No, not /u/iet. I am afraid that I 
would make a rather ample /u/zet. It 
always seems to me that the very first 
requirement for a good /u/iet should 
be extreme youth. I fancy that I 
should like to play Nosalind.”’ 

It has, however, been her fate during 
the late half-dozen years to play modern 
roles almost continuously. After leav- 
ing Mr. Daly’s theater she played the 
heroines in a Western stock company. 
Then she went to Australia with Mr. 
Goodwin, and not long after their re- 
turn Mr. Goodwin had the luck to se- 
cure Clyde Fitch’s romantic drama, 
‘*Nathan Hale,’’ which the dramatist 
was sensible enough to bring to a tragic 
end, and in which both Mr. Goodwin 
and Miss Elliott were enabled to act 
roles not especially made to their order. 
Opinions have naturally differed about 
Mr. Goodwin's interpretation of Aa- 
than Hale. One critic acrimoniously 
remarked that its only satisfaction to 
him was in the fact that ‘‘ Nat’’ was 
brought to the gallows at every per- 
formance. Of Miss Elliott’s Axzte 
Adams, on the other hand, there was 
but a universal opinion as to its excel- 
lence. ‘The heroines of ‘‘An Aymerican 
Citizen,’’ of ‘‘ The Cowboy and the 
Lady,’’ of ‘‘ When We Were Twenty- 
one,’’ complete Miss Elliott’s repertoire 
since her alliance with Mr. Goodwin. 
Her Portia, as well as Mr. Goodwin’s 
Shylock, really do not need to be in- 
cluded in the list or to be commented 
upon. For years it was Mr. Goodwin's 
ambition to act S/y/ock, and it is to be 
hoped that his swing around a circle 
of one-night stands last season has 
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brought that ambition to an end. Of 
Miss Elliott's /ortia it is merely neces- 
sary to say that it was complementary 
to her husband’s Shylock In both 
cases their ambition overleaped itself. 

Mr. Goodwin's attempt to act Shylock 
can not be laid at Miss Elliott’s doors, 
for he was infected with that desire 
long before she had even thought of 
going on the stage. Asa matter of fact, 
her influence over him has been in 
many ways commendable. Although 
he is not a greater actor, he is certainly 
a more reliable one. For years he was 
known to the public as well as to his 
boon companions simply as ‘‘ Nat”’ 
Goodwin. Now that Miss Elliott stars 
in hiscompany, he is ‘‘ Mr. N.C.’’ Good- 
win, a somewhat absurd rise in dignity, 
to be sure, but nevertheless a very ob- 
vious advance in the direction of good 
taste. Miss Elliott herself has gained 
through herassociation with him perhaps 
as much as she learned during her mem- 
bership of Augustin Daly's company, 
and that is a great deal. She is at 
least something more than the mere 
stage beauty she promised at one time 
to become, and it is safe to say that 
the desire to see her act, as well as 
the mere wish to look upon her, helps 
to swell the size of the audiences 
which gather in response to the ad- 
vertisements which bear the Goodwin 
name in large and full-faced type. Mr. 
Goodwin himself bears testimony to 
the fact that the advantages to their 
professional relationship are recipro- 
cal. She receives $200 a week, and 
after the profits of his season haveex- 
ceeded $20,000 she is given an equal 
division of the excess. 

After all, it is only one actress ina 
thousand that can secure the rewards 
of a stage career within the brief period 
of ten years. That Maxine Elliott has 
achieved so much in so short a time 
is testimony both to her ability as a 
woman as well as to her skill as an 
actress. No great piece of acting, no 
startling triumph, no sensational epi- 
sode, no excessive adulation in the 
press, has marked her professional ex- 
istence. She has succeeded simply be- 
cause she knows that she possesses the 
personality certain to bring success. 
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Courtesy of Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Francis Bret Harte, 1839—1902. 





THE SWORD OF DON JOSE. 
BRET HARTE’S LAST POEM. 
( Told at the Mission of San Luis Rey, 1860.) 


Aye, look, there it hangs! You would think ’twas a cross 
Fairly wrought of old iron. Yet, barring the loss 

Of some twisted work here that once guarded the hand, 
You might say ’twas the hilt of some cavalier’s brand ; 

As it is, of a truth! ‘You are staring, Sefior! 

At this shrine, at this altar, where never before 

Hung ex voto so strange; at these walls in decay, 

All that stands of the Mission of San Luis Rey; 

At these leagues of wild Ilano beyond, which still hoard 
In their heart this poor shrine, and a cavalier’s sword! 


Yes! It hangs there to praise Holy Church and the spell 
She once broke in her power and glory; as well 

As that tough blade she snapped in its vengeance, just when— 
But here is—Don Pancho !—a tale for your pen! 


You accept. Then observe on the blade near its haft 
The world-renowned stamp of that chief of his craft 
In Toledo, Sebastian Hernandez The date 

You will note: sixteen hundred and seventy-eight! 
That’s the year, so ’tis said, when this story begins 
And he fashioned that blade for our sorrows and sins. 


From a baldric of Cordovan leather and steel 
It trailed in its prime, at the insolent heel 
Of Don José Ramirez, a Toledan knight 
Poor in all, so ’twas said, but a stomach for fight. 
And that blade, like himself, was so eager and keen 
It would giide through a corselet and all else between; 
And so supple ’twould double from point to the hilt, 
Vet pierce a cuirass like a lance in full tilt; 
Till *twixt Master and Sword, there was scarcely a day 
ad That both were not drawn in some quarrel or fray. 





Then Ruy Mendoza, a grandee of Spain, 

Castellan of Toledo, was called to maintain 

That such blades should be parted, but José replied 
“Come and try it!’’ while Ruy let fall, on his side 
Certain sneers which too free a translation might mar, 
Such as ‘‘Ho! Espadachin!’’ and “ Fanfarronear!’’ 
Till Don José burst out that ‘‘the whole race abhorred,”’ 
The line of Mendoza's should ‘‘fall by his sword,’’ 
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The oath of a braggart, you’d say? Well, in truth 

So it seemed, for that oath wrought Ramirez but ruth, 

And spite of the lightnings that leaped from his blade, 
Here and there, everywhere, never point yet he made, 
While the sword of Mendoza, pressing closely but true, 

At the third and fourth pass ran the challenger through 
And he fell. But they say as the proud victor grasped 

The sword of Ramirez, the dying man gasped, 

And his white lips repeated the words of his boast: 

‘* Ye—shall—fall—by—my—sword,”’ as he gave up the ghost. 


‘*Retribution?’’ Quien sabe? The tale’s not yet done. 
For a twelvemonth scarce passed since that victory won 
And the sword of Don José hung up in the hall 

Of Mendoza’s own castle, a lesson for all 

Who love brawls to consider, when one summer noon 
Don Ruy came home just an hour too soon, 

As some husbands will do when their wives prove untrue, 
And discovered his own with a lover, who flew 

From her bower through passage and hall in dismay, 
With the Don in pursuit, but at last stood at bay 

In the hall, where they closed in a deadly affray. 


But here, runs the tale, when the lover’s bright blade, 
Engaging Don Ruy’s, showed out ‘‘in parade,”’ 

The latter drew back with a cry and a start 

Which threw up his guard, and straightway through his heart 
Passed the sword of his rival. He fell, but they say 

He pointed one hand, as his soul was set free, 

To the blade, and gasped out: ‘‘’Tis his sword! Ay de mi!”’ 
And ’twas true! For the lover, unarmed in his flight, 

Caught up the first weapon that chanced to his sight 

The sword on the wall, José’s own fateful brand, 

Not knowing the curse to be wrought by his hand. 


So the first victim fell! When Don Luis, the heir 

Of the luckless Don Ruy, in haste summoned there, 

Heard the tale, he commanded the sword which had wrought 
Such mischance to his race to be instantly brought, 

And in presence of all smote the blade such a blow 

’Cross the mail/of his knee as should snap it, but no; 

For that well-tempered steel, from its point to its heel 

Was so supple, it bent in an arc like a wheel, 

And recoiling, glanced up, to the horror of all, 

Through the throat of the heir, in his dead father’s hall! 


Next of kin was a soldier, Ramon, who maintained 

That by boldness alone was security gained, 

And the curse would be naught to the man who dared trip 
Through the rest of his life with that sword on his hip, 

As he should. But, what would you? when he took the field, 
His troop was surrounded; himself made to yield 

And deliver his sword! You can fancy the rest 

When you think of the curse. By the foe sorely pressed 
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In a fight, when released, he fell by that brand 
Of the Spanish José, in some strange Flemish hand! 


Then the sword disappeared, and with it, it seemed, 
The race of Mendoza. No man ever dreamed 

Of a curse lying perdu for centuries; when, 

Some time in the year eighteen hundred and ten, 
There died at the Pueblo of San Luis Rey 
Comandante Mendoza, descended, they say, 

From those proud hidalgos who brought in their hands 
No sword, but the cross, to these far heathen lands, 
And he left but one son, Agustin, to alone 

Bear the curse of his race (though to him all unknown); 
A studious youth, quite devout from a child, 

With no trace of that sin his ancestors defiled. 


You know the Pueblo? On its outskirts there stood 

The casa new built of El Capitan Wood 

An American trader, who brought from the seas 

Much wealth and the power to live at his ease. 

And his casa was filled with the spoils of all climes 

He had known; silks and china, rare goods of all times. 
But notably first, ’midst queer idols and charms, 

Was a rare and historical trophy of arms; 

And supreme over all, hung the prize of that hoard, 

An antique and genuine Toledan sword. 


He had, too, a son, who was playmate and friend 

To Agustin. Together, their joy was to spend 

In this house of rare treasures their hours of play; 

And here it so chanced that an unlucky day 

The son of the host in adventurous zeal 

Climbed the wall to examine that queer-looking steel 
While Agustin looked on. A misstep! A wild cry! 

And a clutch that tore loose that queer weapon on high, 
And they both hurtled down on Agustin beneath 

With his uplifted arms, and his breast a mere sheath 
For the blade! When, thank God! (and all glory and praise 
To our blessed San Luis, whose shrine here we raise! 
Its point struck the cross ever hung at his neck 

And shivered like glass! a miraculous wreck! 

Without splinter or fragment save this near the hilt, 
And of innocent blood not a drop ever spilt!”’ 


There’s the tale! Yet not all! though that cross broke the spell 
It ended the race of Mendoza as well, 

For that youth was the last of his name! You ask ‘‘ How? 

Died he too?’ Nay, Don Pancho—he speaks with you now 
Spared that curse as ‘‘ Agustin,’’ his young life he laid, 

With his vows, on this altar, as ‘“‘ Brother Merced.’’ 

And this cross on my breast with this dent, as you see, 

Hangs but where it hung when that spell was set free! 
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THE WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE OF HORACE 


By ELISA ARMSTRONG BENGOUGH 


plete without Milly. Whether there 

was a tea or the measles, whether Ar- 

thur broke his leg at football or Jean was pre- 

— to go abroad, whether a legacy had 

een left to Mrs. Nelson or Aunt Jane came 

for a three months’ visit, whether Mr. Nelson 

brought three strangers to dinner, Milly was 
called promptly into commission. 

The sound of Milly’s voice preceded, ac- 
companied and followed her wherever she 
went. To imagine Milly silent would be to 
picture a blue rose, a coquette without vanity 
or a fisherman who underestimated his catch. 
Her attire was that of the rainbow, and Jean 
Nelson always declared that the man who 
could invent a new color would, in the eyes of 
Milly, be a greater benefactor than Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In consequence of this fact, Milly’s appear- 
ance on the day of Mabel's coming-out tea 

was the more startling. She wore a black 
dress, a black coat, with a bit of crape tiedon 
the left arm, a black bonnet 4nd a veil which 
had once been crape. In the hand not en- 
gaged with the bundle she carried a black- 
bordered handkerchief, while the edge of a 
purple petticoat was cautiously displayed be- 
neath the edge of her skirt. 

Mrs. Nelson’s first idea was that she had lost 
her mind, and she deftly concealed the poker 
and threw a sofa cushion over the scissors be- 
fore she cried :— 

‘* Well, Milly Randolph, what is the matter ?” 

Milly’s complacent eye traveled over her 
attire; she threw back her veil and fanned 
herself with her handkerchief. 

‘‘Nothin’ de mattah, Miss Sue, only I’m a 
widow now foah suah.”’ 

‘*Good gracious, Milly, have you heard 
from Horace at last? When did he die? Why, 
you haven’t heard from him before since the 


N°‘ event in the Nelson family was com- 


time when Mr. Arthur and Miss Jean had the 
measles | ’’ 

‘‘An’a han’ful dat boy suahly was,’’ said 
Milly, darkening at the recollection. ‘I sut- 
tenly did make up my mine to skin him 
whenst he got well. Yessum, I done hea’d 
fum Horace at las’. He's been daid erbout er 
yeah now, an’ he done say he mighty sohry 
whaih he is now dat he didn’ come back 
whenst he could an’ lemme keep him 
straight.’’ 

‘‘But, Milly,’’ Mrs. Nelson’s anxious eye 
measured the distance between her chair and 
the open door, ‘‘if Horace is dead, how can 
vou know what he thinks?”’ 

Milly’s answering smile was the superior 
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g over her leg? wer wep s lies ; 
one with which she vetoed any suggestions as 
to the menu when she was cook. 

‘*T done talk wid him,’’ she announced tri- 
umphantly, ‘‘he mighty sohry now he ain’ 
pai propah ’tention tuh what I say. Yessum, 
an’ he'll be sohrier yit whenst he look up fum 
th’ bottomless pit an’ see me what he call a 
ole talk fereveah a restin’ in th’ bosom o’ Ab- 
raham, he suttenly will.’ 

“*Yes, but, Milly, how could you talk with 
Horace if he is dead? You know dreams are 
not to be depended on, and—’ 

‘*Dishyer ain’ no dream, I tell yuh, Miss 
Sue; I done talk wid Horace jes’ laik what I 
done talk tuh yuh. I talk tuh him through 
one o’ these yere mejtims, an’ I knows it’s 
him, becase he done say jes’ what I tole ’im 
he’d say. His voice done change a good *eal,”” 
she added, ‘‘but dat ain’ quaih, seein’ what 
he has been goin’ through whaih he is now.’ 
She chuckled grimly at the recollection. 

Mrs. Nelson gasped: ‘‘ Why—why, Milly,” 
she said, weakly, ‘‘what on earth induced you to 
waste your hard-earned money on mediums ?”’ 

‘* Huh, ain’ hit wuth money tuh know foah 
th’ fus’ time in foahteen yeahs whaih ma ole 
man is, I laik tuh know? Laws, Miss Sue, hit 
do seem sometimes es ef yuh ain’ got no 
moah wisdom ’n what you use tuh have 
whenst I done plait yoah haih down yoah back 
an’ see yuh doan’ fergit tuh put on yoah gums 
befoah you go tuh school! That mejum he 
suttenly is clevah; he come ovah tuh see me 
one night "bout suppah time, an’ he say he 
got a message foah me fum thuh othah worl’, 
an’ he boun’ tuh delivah hit, but it ain’ paid 
foah. I was skeered, Miss Sue, I tells yuh 
dat pine blank, an’ I says I doan’ wan’ no 

ks comin’ roun’ my house, case they mout 
git intuh th’ way o’ comin’ whenst he wasn’ 
thaih. That mejum he say he gottah cha’ge 
moah ef he do it at his house, but he ’grees 
tuh do it foah a dollah an’ me tuh wash his 
cloes real nice foah a month.”’ 

‘* Well, upon my word, Milly, I did think 
you had more sense than to believe such fool- 


ishness. You know that medium never really, 
heard a word from Horace.’ 

ve knows dat aih was Horace a talkin’, Miss 
Sue,’’ Milly's tone was a dogged one. ‘‘ He 
done say jes’ what I tole him, an’ ev’body 
else, he goin’ tuh say. An’ he know jes’ how 
much money I done save sence he went er- 
way, an’ ef dat ain’ laik Horace I laik tuh 
know what is! I goin’ downstaihs now, Miss 
Sue, tuh git ready foah that aih pahty, but I 
tells you plain I ain’ goin’ tuh have dat aih no 
count Mose eroun’ me nohow.”’ 

‘** But, Milly, I must have Mose to help; 
sent for him, and I can’t get along without a 
man. You know the last time I had ice-cream 
in a mold you took it out with a spoon—”’ 

‘ Dat all right, Miss Sue,’’ responded Milly 
airily; ‘‘ it didn't hu’t de taste none. I done 
sent dat Mose away anyhow,”’ she announced 
from the head of the stairs. 

‘But, Milly, wait! Milly, I 

‘* Now, doan’ yuh worry none, Miss Sue, I 
done bring dat mejum tuh help; he’s got 
pohful spry dealin’ wid yen he is!" Her 
voice grew faint and fainter, then trailed 
away into silence in the distance. There was 
no arguing with Milly; she had the floor until 
she was out of hearing. 

The medium proved to be a lean, polite 
mulatto, with a snaky eye and the tread of a 
cat. He opened the front door as if it were 
the portals to the unseen world, and fairly di- 
vided the honors, when his story was whisper- 
ed, with the lion who had been expressly cap- 
tured for the occasion. He nearly sent the 
waitress into convulsions by seeing a spirit 
peering over her left shoulder, and he received 
a respect from Milly no living person had 
seen her pay to any one else. And when he 
finally succumbed to the cumulative effects 


of the punch, with his head in a tray of glasses, 
Milly assured the aggrieved family that he 
had ‘‘ Gone intuh one of them aih transts.’’ 


It happened that no domestic crisis in the 
Nelson family rendered the presence of Milly 
indispensable for a couple of months. At the 
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end of that time Mr. Nelson suffered an attack 
of rheumatism simultaneously with the de- 
parture of both cook and waitress. It was 
noticed that Milly’s mourning was perceptibly 
lightened by this time, and the presence of the 
medium in the kitchen became almost as 
fixed as that of the range. Milly now re- 
ceived not only messages from Horace through 
him, as well as his unavailing regrets, but 
also communications from all her departed 
friends. The burden of these messages at 
first was largely to the effect that more would 
follow if the efforts of the medium were finan- 
cially recognized. Here, however, Milly 
proved obdurate; she was liberal with the 
dainties from the Nelson family table, but ex- 
tremely close-fisted in other respects, and the 
amount of her savings deposit increased rather 
than diminished. For days the medium seem- 
ed depressed, but finally his countenance as- 
sumed the expression worn by one who ‘has 
solved a problem. 

When her labors, for the time being, drew 
to a close, Milly, bundle on arm, appeared to 
Mrs. Nelson to say farewell. 

‘*T done gotten anothah message fum Hor- 
ace, Miss Sue,’’ she announced. ‘‘ Dat ole 
man he talk sense foah oncet. He done tell 
me I bettah mahry dat mejum an’ save dat aih 
dollah I gottah pay whenst he talk tuh me. 
We done talk it ovah serious an’ I gwine tuh 
mahry ’im a Chuesday week.”’ 

‘““Why, Milly Randolph, are you clear 
crazy? Marry that good for nothing fellow, 
who only wants your savings and would treat 
you worse than Horace did! I won’t hear of 
such a thing !”’ 

‘* You gottah heah erbout it, Miss Sue, dat’s 
all. I gwine tuh mahry him a Chuesday 
week. You ain got ary ribbens er flowers I’d 
laik, is you? I reckon I’ll have a big weddin’ 
dis time, seein’ I didn’ de fus’ time.’’ 

‘*But, Milly, he isn’t much more than half 
as old as you are,’’ pleaded Mrs. Nelson help- 
lessly. ‘‘ Besides, how do you know that 
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Horace is really dead, after all? You may be 
rendering yourself liable for bigamy.”’ 

‘* Dat’s all right, Miss Sue; dis ain’t no big- 
germy ; I done talk too offen wid Horace in 
dat mighty hot place where he is. An’ es tuh 
Proffessah Washin’ton bein’ kine o’ young, 
dat’s jes’ my strong pint. Ain’ you said a 
hun’ed times yoahself dat I could manage 
dem boys bettah ’n what you could manage 
‘em—tell me dat now? Co’se youis. Doan yuh 
be afeahed, Miss Sue, I gwine manage 'im.”’ 

Two weeks later, Mrs. Nelson, who had 
never lost an opportunity of telling her fam- 
ily that she was quite out of patience with 
Milly, stopped to see how she was getting 
along. Milly paused in her monologue long 
enough to admit the visitor. In the corner 
by the stove, dozing over his pipe, sat a 
vaguely familiar personage who certainly was 
not Professor Washington, and Milly’s man- 
ner suggested that she had just been admin- 
istering matrimonial discipline. 

‘* How do, Miss Sue, you come tuh see how 
ole Milly’s gittin’ erlong, is yuh? I gittin’ 
erlong right well, thank yuh, considahin’.’’ 

‘But I don’t see your husband. Is he—" 

‘“Dat my ole man ovah thah, Miss Sue; 
doan’ yuh recernise Horace?” She jerked 
her head in the direction of the figure. ‘‘Yes- 
sum, he done come back, Horace is. Come 
de very day I was er goin’ tuh mahry Proffes- 
sah Washin’ton. I suttenly was surprised tuh 
see ’im.”’ 

‘There now, Milly, you see it is just as I 
said. That medium was only deceiving you 
all that time. He didn’t know anything about 
Horace. He was not talking to him in the 
other world!” 

Milly came closer, glancing over her 
shoulder at the sleeper as she did so. 

‘*T do’ know erbout dat,’ she whispered, 
‘‘dat ole man he sho’ly is er changed man. 
How I know whaih he been tuh come back es 
meek es dat? You tell me de ansah tuh dat, 
Miss Sue !”’ 


THE POET’S SOCIAL 
GUIDE 


If you’re invited out to dine, 
And thus at home recoup, 

You may drink quantities of wine, 
But don’t ask twice fer soup; 

Indeed, most hostesses you'll find 
So very close that they 

Won't wait until the soup’s declined 
To have it sent away. 


THE REASON. 


Why this should be the case with soup, 
And not with port or hock, 

Is not because they fear you may 
Discover it is mock, 

But lest you learn that nouveaux riches 
Are fond of watered s/ock. 


W. W. WHITELOCK. 


























EXHIBIT A., a stadium, 
Where youths, inadequately dressed, 

A loaded cestus on each fist, 
Pounded each other, face and chest. 

They called that boxing. Then, perhaps, 
They’d run a thousand yards or so. 

They jumped. They wrestled, no holds barred. 
They did the twelve-pound discus throw. 

And for a prize, the victor wore 
Two laurel sprigs, or maybe three, 

For this was gentlemanly sport 
In seven twenty-four B. C. 
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EXHIBIT B., a tilting yard, 

Where men in courtly manners versed 
Disguised themselves as ironclads, 

And ran each other down, head first. 
To push Sir Johndoe from his horse 

Each gentle knight his best assayed. 
Such was the object of the game, 

And strenuously was it played. 
He of the stoutest lance might win 

His lady's glove, or scarf, or shoe, 
For this was gentlemanly sport, 

In fourteen hundred twenty-two 




















ExuHisiT C., a drawing room, 

Where wild eyed men in evening clothes 
Tap fiercety at a small white bali 

And, missing, mutter gentle oaths. 
Racquets the size of coffee spoons, 

A table and a three-inch net. 
Fair maidens by to watch the play, 

And there you have a ping pong set. 
Medals, for this, and silver cups 

We feel are but the victor’s due, 
For this is gentlemanly sport 

Of A. D. Nineteen hundred two. 
PHILIP 
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A QUESTION 


Whene’er I feed the 
barnyard folk 
My gentle soul is 
vexed ; 
My sensibilities are 
torn 
And I am sore per- 


plexed. 





The rooster so politely 
stands 
While waiting for 
his food, 
But when I feed him, 
what a change ! 
He then is rough 


and rude. 








He crowds his gentle wives aside 
Or pecks them on the head ; 
Sometimes I think it would be best 


If he were never fed. 





And so I often stand for hours 
Deciding which is right— 

To impolitely have enough, 
Or starve and be polite. 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER. 


“A FRIEND IN NEED” 


By M. PALMER SWEET : 


OW be you, Mis’ Whitman? I'm real 
sorry you’re sick. Yes, your sister 


told me to come right in an’ cheer you 
up a bit. I’m a real good hand at visitin’ sick 
folks. None of my acquaintances can say I 
ever slight them when they’re ailin’. An’ I’m 
always ready to offer my help when any of 
my friends pass away. ‘‘A friend in need isa 
friend indeed,’’ is my motto. An’ if ever 
there’s a time of need it’s when there’s 
mournin’ in a house. 

What's that? You're better. Well, I’m 
real glad. But youdon’t look it; you’re that 
pale an’ peaked lookin’. You never can tell 
by your feelin’s. Now, there was Sallie Ann 
Pike. You knew Sallie Ann, didn’t you, Mis’ 
Whitman? She lived over to Pike’s Corners 
for nigh on to forty years. Worked in the 
mill there for twenty years or more, day in an’ 
day out, until she was took with consumption. 
No, you didn’t know her? Well, anyway, as 


I was a-sayin’, you never can tell by feelin’s. 
There was Sallie Ann, she was always feelin’ 
better. I remember just as plain the last time 
I saw herin life. But there, Mis’ Whitman, 
you don’t look comfortable. Let me shake 
up your pillows a mite. Deary sakes! you 
needn’t thank me. I always know just 
what a sick person needs by lookin’ at 
them, I’ve had experience enough. There 
ain’t no trained nurse can beat me in that 
line. 

But, as I was a-sayin’, you can’t always tell 
your condition by your feelin’s. The last 
time I went to see Sallie Ann in life she was 
that cheerful. ‘‘ How be you, to-day, Sallie 
Ann?’ say I. ‘‘ Better, Jane,’’ says she, as 
chipper as you please. ‘I’m feelin’ much 
better. I’ll be up an’ around soon.’’ An’ the 
next day I was called in to help lay her out. 
Poor soul! She was ‘up an’ around,”’ but it 
was among the angels, for if ever there was a 
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saint on earth it was Sallie Ann Pike. You 
made me think of Sallie Ann when I come in, 
lyin’ there lookin’ so pale an’ peaked an’ 
cheerful. Sallie Ann was just so. 

Ain't it time for you to take some medicine 
or something? No? Well, just tell me when 
itis. It’s very important to take your medi- 
cine at the right time. It may mean life or 
death. Why, there was little Johnny An- 
drews over to Rockdale village owed his death 
to that. Yes, Mis’ Whitman, you may believe 
it or not, but I vow. I used to drop in to see 
Johnny, an’ Miss Andrews an’ me’d get to 
talkin’, and all to once Mis’ Andrews would 
say: ‘‘ Why, I forgot to give Johnny his med- 
icine. I told her she’d ought to be more care- 
‘ful, but deary sakes! She'd flare up an’ say, 
‘*I’d like to know who’s nursi1’ Johnny, you 
or me? Ain’t I had seven children to care 
for, an’ four of them dead? I’d ought to know 
something about sick folks.’’ An’ with that 
I'd up an’ leave—Oh, no; I ain’t goin’ 
yet. I meant I’d leave Mis’ Andrews. I 
wouldn’t stand her 
insinuations that she 
was a better nurse 
than me. 

Now let me give 
you a mite of nitre 
in some water. I see 
you look a little fev- 
erish. Yes, Mis’ 
Whitman, you must 
take it. The right 
medicine at the right 
time, that’s a mot 
of my own make. As 
I was a-sayin’, John- 
ny Andrews died be-~ 
cause he didn’t have 
his medicine reg’ lar. 
Old Doctor Jennison 
told me that with his 
own mouth. An’ 
Mis’ Andrews a- 
thinkin’ she was a 
better nurse than me, 
just because she'd 
had seven children to 
care for,—no wonder 
four of them died, 
an’ Johnny made five 
—an’ me not a chick 
nor a child. 

What’s that? Tell 
you about my visit 
to my niece’s? Well, 
there ain’t much to 
tell, though I had a real nice time, an’ went 
around a sight. My niece said she wanted me 
to see all I could while I had the chance. 
Seems to me I enjoyed the cemetery more'n 
any the things I saw. It was a beautiful 

















‘cemetery, an’ that well kept. Did you ever 


see a big city cemetery? Ain’t they beauti- 
ful? But city folks are queer in some ways. 
Why, there was a funeral across the street 
from my niece’s, an’ she never went a-nigh. 
It didn’t show proper respect for the dead, an’ 
I told her so. ‘‘ Why, auntie,’’ she said, ‘I 


Let me do the talkin’. 


don’t know the people. They have their own 
friends, and wouldn’t care to have a stranger 
at such a time.’’ What’s that? You think 
she is right. Why, Mis’ Whitman! I’d call 
it heathenish. At any rate, I just watched 
my chance an’ slipped out the back way an’ 
went to that funeral myself. 1 wouldnt have 
it said that Jane Hopkins neglected to go toa 
funeral. Niece didn’t seem to like it very 
well, but I'd done my duty. 

Let me shake up your pillows again. You’re 
comfortable enough? Anyway, ’twon’t do 
any harm. There! ‘That’s good, I know. 
Now I'll just get a mite of water an’ bathe 
your nol You look kinder flushed. I’m 
afraid I've let you talk too much. Now you 
keep still an’ let me do the talkin’. What’s 
that? Water's drippin’ down your neck? 
Deary sakes! I don’t see how that happened, 
I’m real careful. Must be this sponge holds 
too much water. 

You think you’ll try to sleep a little. Well, 
that’s all right, Idon’t mind. No, I won’t go 

just yet. I’ll read a little to you from this 
tract I brought along. It'll be kind of 
soothin’. You keep quiet now, don’t say 
another word. I'll read a bit from ‘‘ Be- 
yond the Grave,’ It’s real helpful an’ 
comfortin’. 

Deary sakes! Mis’ Whitman! Jifs' 
Whitman! Ain’t it time for you to take 
some medicine? She’s sound asleep. I'd 
ought to wake her up. J/is’ Whitman! 
Who’d think a sick person could sleep so 
sound? I s’pose it’s because she’s so weak. 

Why, Miss Emly ! 
You come in so 
quiet-like you scared 
me. Your sister’s 
sleepin’. Ain’t it 
time for her to take 
some medicine? I'll 
wake her up if ’tis. 
No? You think the 
sleep’ll do her more 
good. Well, just as 
you say, but you 
mustn't neglect the 
medicines. What’s 


Drawn by 
Marion Buck. 


I’ll be agoin’ then. I 
hope Mis’ Whitman'll 
get well. She says 
she feels better, but 
as I was a-tellin’ her, 
you can’t always tell 
by your feelin’s. 
Now there was Sallie Ann—W hat’s that? Come 
in when yoursisteris well? Thank you. Yes, 
I will—if she gets well. But de-a-ry sakes! 

Well, good day. An’ Miss Em’ly, as I was 
a-tellin’ your sister, I went to a funeral in the 
city. An’ I got some new ideas about shrouds 
an’ fixin’ up flowers. No, of course I didn’t 
tell her ‘hat. Don’t yous’pose I know enough 
not to talk to a sick person about shrouds? 
Well, you’ll let me know if I’m needed. ‘‘A 
friend in need is a friend indeed,’ is my 
motto. Good day, Miss Em'ly. 
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HOPELESS 
Her eyes are blue as Heaven's blue, Dan Cupid wars with her each day, 
Or bluer; : Yet misses 
To know her is to sigh and sue, The mark that should bé easy prey 
And woo her; To kisses; 
And yet she fences for her heart And thrice have I, on bended knee, 
With all a master’s subtle art; Prayed well the cause so dear to me 
Her nerves must be of steel a part, She listens, smiles, and then the plea 
And truer. Dismisses 
Cupid and I are both at sea, 
Deploring ae 
The fate that hinders him and me i 
From scoring. 
’Tis cruelty indeed that she 


Is adamant to such as we, 
For we must now and ever be 
Adoring. 


GEORGE TAGGART. 
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serve the changes in literary fancy 

among the reading public have detected 
lately symptoms of revolt against the purpose 
novel and against all stories empty of ad- 
venture. All kinds of historical, and es- 
pecially Colonial, novels have had their vogue, 
but only those books that thrill with startling 
incidents and personal exploits are very popu- 
lar now. The tendency, if the signs are to be 
trusted, is to novels of adventure, intrigue and 
mystery, along the lines of Scott, Dumas and 
Cooper. And most appro- 
priately in this very year 
falls the centenary of the 
birth of Alexandre Dumas 
the elder, and with it 
comes the publication of 
the first really trustworthy 
account of his life, charac- 
ter and works. Until now 
there has been no adequate 
life of Dumas, no impartial 
and complete biography, 
even in French. This new 
work is by Henry A. Spurr, 
and will be published in 
October. \ change has 
taken place during the last 
thirty years in the literary 
estimate of Dumas, but no 
biographer could desire a 
more romantic subject, and 
the book is as interesting 
as a novel, full of witty an- 
ecdotes and amusing ad- 
ventures. No one probably 
enjoys Dumas’ stories more 
than he did himself. His 
son found him one day leaning back in his 
chair, with the manuscript he was working on 
spread on the desk in front of him, and he 
roaring with laughter at a witty saying that 
one of his favorite characters had just trium- 
phantly delivered 


Tis publishers whose business it is to ob- 


The fate of the great white wilderness of the 
North, that great tract in which Hudson’s 
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Bay represents to most people the only known 
geographical fact, lay for a long time in the 
hands of an adventurer as reckless and as dar- 
ing as any cut-and-thrust historical novel hero 
of them all. Around his life Miss Agnes C. 
Laut has woven enough of a background of 
romance in her new book, ‘‘ The Heralds of 
Empire,’”’ to make a novel as human in its 
fiction as it is thrilling in its history. This 
part of the world, with its strange and to a 
great extent unchronicled history, has always 
been Miss Laut’s particular study. She is at 
resent collecting material 
for an article on the Hud- 
son Bay trappers of the 
present day, which will ap- 
pear in this magazine. 





. 


E. W. Hornung, the au- 
thor of The Amateur 
Cracksman,’’ has just com- 
pleted a novel on which he 
has been at work for many 
years. In length, plot and 
finish the work is more im- 
portant than anything pre- 
viously written by Mr. 
Hornung. ° 

Although Australia plays 
a part in the novel, it is a 
minor one, and the most 
thrilling scene is at the bat- 
tle of Inkerman, where the 
hero and the villain of the 
story fight in the same 
company, one as a private, 
the other as an Officer. 
Both are captured and confined in the same 
fortress in Sebastopol. Why they got in and 
how they got out again makes a stirring story. 


Laut 


* ¥% 


It was just ten years ago—July 4, 1892 
when Lieutenant Peary was on Navy Cliff, 
Greenland, at nearly the most northerly point 
reached by him, There he built a cairn, and 
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‘after the capstone was put on, the flags of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
and the National Geographic Society of Wash- 
ington, presented by Miss Dahlgren, were at- 
tached to the bamboo staff of the little silken 
guidon (which Mrs. Peary had made at Red 
Cliff House and presented to me as a Christ- 
mas present), and the 
staff was fixed in the 
cairn. How gloriously the 
brilliant colors sparkled 
as the wind from the 
mighty ice-cap spread 
them to the vivid sunlight 
and filled the air about 
the summit of the great 
bronze cliff with their 
laughing rustle !”’ 

It was after this flag- 
raising that the explorers 
held a great feast, begun 
by the drinking of a 
thimbleful of brandy and 
with a bill of fare of :— 








Peary’s farthest North. 


Pea Soup. 
Sauterne. 
Sirloin of Musk Ox, Broiled, with Biscuits. 
Veal Cutlets, with Biscuits. 
Bartlett Pears and Cream, a la Tin Can. 
Tea and Biscuits. 


In honor of this decennial the publishers of 
Peary’s work, ‘‘ Northward,”’ announce a new 
popular edition containing the entire text, il- 
lustrations, maps, etc., of the costly edition, 
but at a greatly reduced price. 


* . ¥ 


The art of designing book covers has been 
carried to a higher point in this country than 
anywhere else in the world. 
Men who have trained them- 
selves for other artistic profes- a 
sions have taken this work up, 
made a success of it and at the 
same time greatly raised the 
general standard. 

Mr. Claude Bragdon, the de- 
signer of the cover of Eden Phill- 
potts’ forthcoming novel, ‘‘ The 
River,” is by profession an 
architect, but he has found this 
kind of work so attractive that 
he gives up much of his time to 
it. The problem of the letter- 
ing is the part of a cover design 
that especially interests him, 
and in this respect his covers 
have been remarkable. 


% * * 


The ups and downs of an autograph col- 
lector, the stratagems he employs and the 
snares he lays for the capture of his prey, 
which Adrian H. Joline tells about in his 
‘Meditations of an Autograph Collector,”’ 
make a most amusing story for collectors of 
any kind, To the outside world the letters 


PHILLPOTTS 





and signatures of distinguished people lend a 
certain value and interest to the book, but to 
the professional collector it is the story of the 
hunt that most appeals. To him at times 
failure is the best success, as with the one who 
wrote not long ago to a famous humorist ask- 
ing for his autograph. A typewritten answer 
came in politest terms, 
with the coveted signa- 
ture at the end, but it } 
was like the rest of the 
letter, typewritten. 


* x *® 


A mining engineer who 
writes a story of the life 
of what is at present the 
most interesting part of 
our country, the mining 
regions of the West, and 
from the standpoint of the 
man who knows, could = 2 
hardly fail to make good Frank Lewis Nason. 
reading. Frank Lewis Nason, whose first 
novel, called ‘‘ To the End of the Trail,’’ has 
just appeared, has been an engineer and a 
mining superintendent in Honduras, British 
Columbia and Mexico, as well as in this coun- 
try. The story does not go outside of our 
own West, but he has found no lack of inter- 
esting material there. Mr. Nason worked his 
way through Amherst College. being a Phi 
Beta Kappa man, and after taking the degree 
of M.A. there, taught for a number of years 
before getting his practical experience in his 
profession. Now he is settled temporarily at 
West Haven, Conn., long enough to put some 
of his varied experiences into print. 





* * * 


The publication of successful 
plays has become such a matter 
of course that foreign play- 
wrights are beginning to guard 
their rights by copyrighting 
plays in the original language in 
this country. Gabriel D’Annun- 
zio’s ‘‘ Francesca da Rimini,”’’ 
which has been given through- 
out Italy, with Senora Duse in 
the leading réle, has had one of 
the most astonishing successes 
of the Italian stage, a success 
due largely to the play itself as 
well as to Duse’s superb acting. 
It is announced that Duse will 
use this play here next year as 

attraction of her tour. 


a ao the chie 
The RIVERD Accordingly the play has al- 


ready been copyrighted in this 
country in the original Italian, 
though for the benefit of the general public 
an English translation will be prepared by 
Arthur Symons, and an edition of it published 
in uniformity with that of ‘‘ Cyrano de Berge- 
rac.” 

7 . * 


In the new novel ‘‘Amor Victor,’’ the hero 























Arsaces has a terrific struggle with a lion in 
the arena of the Coliseum, a struggle in which 
Arsaces, though entirely unarmed, manages 
to wrestle with and conquer the beast. The 
idea of this combat came to the author when 
he saw a well-known strong man wrestle with 
a lion on the stage, and without much appar- 
ent difficulty throw the beast around at will. 

The stage lion had his claws bandaged so 
that they were of no service to him, and Ar- 
saces’ foe was allowed the full use of all his 
natural advantages, yet the author has man- 
aged to make his hero’s victory entirely con- 
vincing. The book as a whole gives a most 
interesting and 
vivid picture 
from the point of 
view both of his- 
tory and of ro- 
mance of the life 
and manners of 
the times. 


* * * 


The portrait of 
Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett 
shown on this 
page is from her 
Steet photo- 
graph, taken re- 
cently in Wash 
ington. 

Mrs. Burnett 
has entirely re- 
covered from her 
recent in:lisposi- 
tion, which was so 
grossly exagyer- 
ated in the sensa- 
tional ne wspa- 
pers. It is prob- 
able that she will 
make New York 
her residence for 
the next two or 
three years, and 
she has resumed 
work upon her 
new play and on 
‘**The Destiny of 
Bettina.’ 

The novelettes, 
‘**The Making of 
a Marchioness,”’ 
and ‘** The Meth- 
ods of Lady Wal- 
derhurst,’’ 
just been offered to booksellers as an attract- 
ive set in dainty, uniform covers, and advante 
orders for holiday sales are very large. 


have 


* « * 


Another young American, Mr. Justus Miles 
Forman, already made himself 
known by some admirable short stories, is to 
bring out his first novel next autumn. The 
story, which is called ‘‘ The Garden of Lies,’’ 
is a romantic tale of love and adventure in 


who has 





Mrs. Burnett's latest photograph 
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is swift and con- 
edleyv of plot 
love, to- 
The hero- 
1 girl, married 
kan house, and 
the hero a young Irishman, Denis Mallory 
by name, ex-soldier of fortune, and present 
tavern lounger. 


The action 


modern Paris. 
tinuous, carried along by a 
and intrigue, jealousy and idyllic 
gether with some clash of swords. 

ine, a beautiful young Ameri 
toa prince of a reigning Bal 


DeWitt C. Falls, whose ‘‘A. B. C 
so happily hit off the comic side 


while 


. of Golf ”’ 
of that fad 
it was at its 
ight that near- 
ly 100,000 copies 
of the book were 
sold, has taken up 
the question of 
itomobiles. 
The Mishaps of 
\utomobilist ”’ 

ll appear before 
long, with 
ustrations done 
colors after Mr. 
lls’ original 
rawings, and 
ith short verses 
ittached to the 


ctures. 


very 


\n important 
innouncement 1s 
that of the com- 

letion of a large 

irk,‘*Paris, Past 
Present,’’ by 
Henry Haynie, an 
American who 
lived in France 

1 twenty years. 

It is a complete 


" 


ind graphic ac- 
unt of the 
Capital of Eu- 
pe’’ fsom its 





moments 
to the present 
with all its 
iarvelous indi- 
luality and 
wonderful beauty 
By VirginiaM. Praw!l. NE Ver failing 
rough twenty 
centuries. The book will be published in un- 
iformity with ‘‘ Naples, Past and Present,’’ by 
Arthur H. Norway, issued last vear in two pro- 
fusely illustrated and richly bound volumes. 


earliest 


time, 





est novel, ‘*‘ The 
been published, 
At one time a 
game hunter, 
two books, ‘The 


Emerson Hough, whose | 
Mississippi Bubble,’’ has just 
is another literary sportsman 
cow puncher and always a | 
the material for his first 
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Story of the Cowboy,” and 


‘““The Girl at the Half-Way 
House,”’ was taken largely from 
his own personal experience. 
The present story is built around 
the career of that extraordinary 
man, John Law, and is the re- 
sult of many years of study and 
research. There is plenty of 
romance, however, in the story 
which, as the author says, fol- 
lows history as a railway fol- 
lows the valley of a river, some- 
times side by side with it and 
then branching off for short 
cuts and bridges. Just at pres- 
ent Mr. Hough is planning a 
trip into northern wilds after 
mountain lion, not with fire- 
arms this time, but with bow 





for Charles R. Sherlock, has 
recently been accepted by an 
English publisher, and this 
is another proof of the success 
of the American literary inva- 
sion of Great Britain. The fa- 
mous British query of years 
ago, ‘‘ Who reads an American 
book ?’’ is not difficult to ans- 
wer at the present time, while, 
on the other hand, the Ameri- 
can readers of English novels 
are rapidly transferring their 
allegiance to writers of their 
own country. 
* * * 
One of the best things that 


John A. Mitchell, the editor of 
Life, has ever written, was 





and arrow, for bringing down 
those ‘fearful cowards ’”’ from 
a tree with arrifle is too tame a sport to suit 


him 
* * * 


An important new series is under way that 
bids fair to rival ‘‘ The Story of the Nations.’’ 
The initial volume is to be by Nansen, and is 
to be followed by work from the pens of the 
famous explorers of our time. 

The series will probably be called ‘‘ The 
World’s Explorers,” and its range will extend 
from the Arctic to the Antarctic, and from 
darkest Africa to Thibet. 


. 


We take our philosophy nowadays sweet- 
ened by dialect, but it 1s none the less phil- 
osophy. ‘*Chimmie Fadden and Mr, Paul,”’ 
which has just appeared in book form, is as 
up to date in its wisdom as in its dialect. Chim- 
mie ranges from the general statement that 
‘‘a man is proud of the price of what he 
gets, a woman of what she gets for the 
price,” to the par- 
ticular suggestion 
in regard to the 
Filipinos, ‘sf 
dey asks for lib- 
erty or deat’ let 
us be generous 
and give them 
both.”’ 

There are few 
fads or opinions 
left untouched in 
the course of the 
book, and the il- 
lustrations ex- 
press admirably 
the fantastically 
real quality of the 
text. 


‘I runned me 
* a x || a ; legs off giving 
it exercise.” 


“Your Uncle 
Lew,’’ the work 
that gained fame 


Emerson Hough 


‘*The Last American.’’  Fif- 
teen editions of that little 
book have been printed since its publi- 
cation twelve years ago, and now a new 
holiday edition is to be brought out, with il- 
lustrations in color by F. W. Read, and deco- 
rations by other artists. While Mr. Mitchell 
is best known as an author, his first distinc- 
tion was gained as an exhibitor in the Paris 
salon, and the illustrations for the first edition 
of ‘‘ The Last American ’’ were drawn by him- 
self. All these illustrations will be included 
in the new edition. 
* * * 


The window-display made in New York of 
Doctor Morton Grinnell’s ‘‘ Neighbors of 
Field, Wood and Stream,’’ attracted the at- 
tention of thousands of passers-by. With 
numerous copies of the book in their attract- 
ive covers, there were shown many varieties 
of birds that had been shot by Doctor Grin- 
nell or by his brother, George Bird Grinnell, 
and that in most cases had been mounted by 
the former, who is an expert taxidermist. 

In addition, 





there were the 
skins of various 
animals, such as 
the fox, the otter 
and the mink, and 
these, with the 
original photo- 
graphs from 
which the illus- 
trations of the 
book were made, 
added interest to 
the display. All of 
the animals and 
birds shown were 
among those that 
figured in the 
book, and are all 
to be found at the 
present time 
within ten miles 
of such a large 
city as New Ha- 
ven, Conn, 
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